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W anted—a Permanent 
Track Construction 


A RAILROAD track may well be compared to a 

gravel or macadam highway in that neither can 
he kept in condition to handle traffic without the expen- 
diture of continuous efforts to repair the damage done by 
the traffic. Furthermore, such expenditure bears a definite 
relation to the traffic density. We have seen how the 
growing expenditures for the maintenance of such high- 
ways with the increase in traffic has led to the construc- 
tion of rigid, hard-surface roadways with a resulting 
reduction in the maintenance expenditures. But although 
increased density of traffic on the railroads has resulted in 
mounting expenditures for maintenance of way no con- 
sistent effort has yet been made toward the development 
of what might be called a permanent railway track, in 
which upkeep would be restricted to the replacement due 
solely to wear of the roadway surface, that is, the rail. 
Such efforts as have been made thus far towards so- 
called permanent track have been restricted largely to 
stations where cleanliness rather than solidity was the 
first consideration, or to such construction as that in the 
Chicago Union Station where provision for a solid road- 
bed has been effective in reducing ratther than eliminat- 
ing expenses for surfacing. For this reason the proposed 
plan for permanent construction offered by President 
Alfred of the Pere Marquette, as described elsewhere in 
this issue, is worthy of careful analysis. Unquestionably 
such a suggestion raises formidable difficulties. Its use 
on new roadbed is virtually precluded because of the 
complications introduced by settlement, while on existing 
lines the building of the concrete roadway immediately 
suggests the necessity for setting up the well-known “de- 
tour” sign until the work is finished. Furthermore, rail- 
road expenditures are not to be made with the free hand 
so characteristic of state legislatures. Nevertheless the 
cost of maintaining track in the face of growing traffic 
density does point to the need of a thorough trial of some 
such plan as that suggested by Mr. Alfred, for, as stated 
in his article, the actual saving to accrue from such con- 
struction cannot be determined without trial. 


Locomotive Maintenance 


Standards Raised 


HE extension of locomotive runs on American rail- 

roads has necessitated improved methods of inspection 
and higher standards of maintenance in order that 
locomotives may successfully run past division points 
where they formerly received attention. A somewhat 
unexpected, but nevertheless welcome, by-product has 
been the reduced maintenance cost per locomotive mile, 
which has been experienced particularly on those roads 
which have been most successful in raising maintenance 
standards. The reason for this reduced unit cost doubt- 
less may be found in the fact that minor defects are 
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located and corrected while this work can be done with 
a minimum expenditure of time and labor. Moreover, 
the locomotive is a unit, defects or wear in one part 
usually being communicated in excessive form to others. 
For example, “driving box pound,” or in other words, 
excessive play between driving boxes and shoes and 
wedges, if not corrected promptly, accelerates the wear of 
rod bushings and knuckle pins, in some cases causing 
broken rods, crank pins or frames. Too much play be- 
tween crossheads and guides introduces excessive stress 
into those parts, also into main rods, piston rods and 
crank pins as well as contributing to cylinder packing 
and bushing wear. With regard to play, or limits of 
wear, between crossheads and guides, the Division of 
Locomotive Inspection of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rules that it may not exceed % in. vertical and 
5/16 in. lateral play. Realizing the importance of high 
standards of maintenance, at least one important railroad 
system in the middle west has established closer limits 
of wear than are required by law. In the case of the 
crosshead play mentioned above, for example, this road 
has a system limit of 3/32 in. vertical and % in. lateral 
play, or considerably less than that considered by the 
commission to be essential for safe operation. This road 
finds that a high standard of maintenance pays. Besides 
obtaining more reliable and satisfactory operation, its cost 
of locomotive repairs is only 17 cents a mile, or well down 
toward the minimum for any road in the country. 


No Dangers in Diffused 
Ownership of Railroads 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY in a recent 

address before the Academy of Political Science at 
New York made statements which to some degree chal- 
lenge the efficacy of attempts to improve industrial rela- 
tionships and solve other social problems by promoting 
wider diffusion of stock ownership. Such wider diffusion 
of ownership of securities makes it increasingly unlikely, 
he maintains, that the owners of property will take an 
intelligent interest in its management. “The net re- 
sult . . . ,” he says, “is the assumption of an absolute 
control by intermediaries—most commonly bankers, so- 
called—in place of the former responsibility for direction 
which, theoretically at least, rested upon the shoulders 
of the actual owners.” He proceeds to tell of a number 
of new corporations financed solely by non-voting stocks, 
the voting stocks being held by bankers whose actual 
cash investment was little or nothing. The remedy ?— 
Professor Ripley suggests the extension of the activities 
of such public bodies as the Federal Trade Commission 
and standardization and publicity for accounts. In this 
manner public authority would step in to protect the 
public and the investor in the loss of control by the latter. 
Public authority does exercise this surveillance over the 
railroads. It would doubtless be advantageous if greater 
interest in railroad problems could be aroused on the part 
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of the employees and the public who have purchased rail- 
road securities. Yet, even if this interest is not aroused, 
the issuance of railroad securities is rigidly regulated, as 
is their service, their rates—almost everything they do— 
and all accounts are matters of public, record. Ergo, 
there is today insofar as the railroads are concerned pre- 
cisely that protection against any possible danger of 
irresponsible management which might arise from a wider 
diffusion of ownership. We rather suspect that Pro- 
fessor Ripley’s speech will be widely used by the foes 
of any kind of rapprochement between employees and 
management as an argument for their cause—indeed they 
have already begun to quote it. It may be well, there- 
fore, for railroad men to bear in mind the existing dis- 
tinction between the railroads and most other industry, 
as far as Professor Ripley’s strictures are concerned. 


Increase of Safety on Railways 


EPLORABLE accidents continue to occur on the 

railways and are commented upon in these col- 
umns. The statistics of accidents published by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission show, however, that 
there is a steady increase in the safety with which 
the railways of the United States are operated. Their 
primary obligations as carriers are to their employees and 
passengers. Employment on them in the first eight months 
of this year was safer than ever before, and travel upon 
them has been safer within the last three years than ever 
before, although not quite so safe thus far this vear as 
in 1923 and 1924. 

The progress that has been made is strikingly illus- 
trated by statistics of the last two decades. In 1904 one 
man out of each 357 employed by the railways was killed. 
In 1914 this had been reduced to one employee in 538, 
and in 1924 to one in 1,164. The record of 1924 as re- 
gards safety of employees is the best ever made in any 
entire year. In the first eight months of 1924, however, 
one employee in each 1,784 was killed, while in the first 
eight months of 1925 only one in each 1,824 was killed, 
which indicates that the record of 1925 will show further 
improvement. . The annual accident figures show that rail- 
way employment is less than one-third as hazardous as it 
was twenty years ago, and less than one-half as hazardous 
as a decade ago. In 1904 the railways carried 49,712,503 
passengers one mile for each passenger who was killed. 
In 1914 they carried 152,401,815 passengers one mile for 
each that was killed and in 1924 244,642,919 passengers 
one mile for each killed. These figures show that travel 
by rail last year was only about one-fifth as hazardous as 
twenty years before and only somewhat more than half 
as hazardous as ten years ago. In 1914 the actual num- 
ber of passengers killed was 441; in 1907, 610—the high- 
est figure ever reached,—and in 1924 only 149. In the 
first eight months of 1924 the number of passengers 
killed was 101, and in the first eight months of 1925 it 
was 106. It is a notable fact that in spite of the increase in 
the number of motor vehicles even fatal accidents at high- 
way grade crossings are beginning to decrease. There was 
a reduction of them in 1924 as compared with 1923, and 
in the first eight months of 1925 the number of persons 
killed at grade crossings was 1,324 as compared with 
1,359 in the corresponding period of last year. It is 
doubtful if any other industry in the world can point to 
a better record in the reduction of accidents during the 
last two decades than American railways. 

There is hardly anything a man can do now, except 
stay in bed, that is safer than riding in a passenger train. 
Why, then, do many railways continue to let their ticket 
agents suggest to passengers that they buy accident in- 
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surance? This is in effect saying to the passenger that 
he incurs unusual dangers when he gets on a train. Since 
the opposite is true, the sale of accident insurance at 
ticket offices gives a false and harmful impression. What 
railway will be the first to discover that it would be good 
advertising to post some such notice as that, “Our agents 
do not sell accident insurance because people are safer on 
our trains than in almost any other place?” 

We publish elsewhere under the heading “Train Ac- 
cidents and Train Control” an interesting letter on the 
subject of accidents from W. R. Scott, president of the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana. Mr. 
Scott refers to a statement recently made in an editorial 
in the Railway Age that the rear collision on November 
12 near Monmouth Junction, N. J., “constitutes the most 
complete argument for use of automatic train control that 
could be cited.” He says that our editorial comment 
“would lead one to believe that the application of auto- 
matic train control would prevent all such accidents.” 
This was not the impression intended to be given by this 
editorial. Every student of the subject must agree with 
Mr. Scott that “some part of the mechanism (of train 
control) will at times fail,” for there is not, and never 
will be, any infallible mechanism. All that this paper 
meant to imply was that the Monmouth Junction collision 
clearly illustrated the fact that there still occur collisions 
which the most perfect block system will not prevent, 
and that, therefore, it constitutes an unusually clear cut 
argument for train control. The extent to which train 
control will prevent accidents not prevented by the best 
means of other kinds now used remains yet to be de- 
termined by the crucial test of experience. 

We agree with Mr. Scott that “too much stress is 
generally placed on railway accidents by the public,” and 
the facts already given in this editorial show there is much 
more reason for stressing railway safety than railway ac- 
cidents. It might well be added that too much stress is 
placed on collision accidents in particular. The number 
of persons killed in such accidents, like the total number 
of fatalities on railways, is steadily decreasing. The total 
number of non-trespassers killed in collisions in 1918 was 
377; in 1919, 161; in 1920, 158; in 1921, 66; in 1922, 
127; in 1923, 75; and in 1924, 67. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is collision accidents that are given the widest 
publicity and therefore they have importance out of pro- 
portion to their number. 

The Railway Age has not been an advocate of the 
universal installation of train control. It is under such 
circumstances as existed at Monmouth Junction, i.e., high 
speed traffic, short blocks, close headway, that train con- 
trol should be developed and applied first. The fact that 
the years of development prior to the issuance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s order in July, 1922, 
did not produce equipment acceptable to the railroads is 
demonstrated by the fact that only one of them, aside from 
the roads on which installations were in service prior to 
the issuance of the order, was in position to complete an 
installation by the date originally set, January 1, 1925. 
It seems also that the members of the commission are not 
of one mind on numerous vital questions of train control, 
this being indicated by the seeming delay in making final 
inspections and rendering final reports on completed in- 
stallations. Of the twenty-one divisional installations 
reported as completed, ten were inspected in 1925, and to 
date a final report has been rendered on only one in- 
stallation. Mr. Scott pertinently remarks that “much 
more would be spent and additional devices applied if the 
railroads had from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
approval of devices now installed.” 

The record of the railways demonstrates that there is 
no unreasonable reluctance on their part to test any 
method or mechanism that promises to promote safety. 
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Railways and Motor 
Transportation 


HE growth of motor transportation within recent 

years has been the most remarkable transportation 
development since the early construction of railroads. It 
is presenting important problems to the railways and to 
government regulating and taxing bodies. Motor vehi- 
cles, especially passenger, have been cutting deeply into 
railway earnings, but the attitude of the railways toward 
them should not be determined by this fact. The motor 
vehicle has come to stay, and should be dealt with on its 
merits by the railways, whether as a competitive or 
auxiliary means of transportation. It is imposing a heavy 
burden upon the public for the construction and mainte- 
nance of highways, but the public’s attitude toward it 
should be determined not only by what it costs in taxes 
and other ways, but by what it is worth in the social and 
economic scheme of things. 

As an article which we publish elsewhere in this issue 
shows, the number of railways that are buying and using 
motor buses and trucks to meet competition and render 
better service is increasing rapidly. Numerous urban and 
interurban electric railways already have had to engage 
in operating bus lines to meet or anticipate competition 
or to supplement their rail passenger service. It is the 
opinion of many who have studied the subject that the 
time is coming when a large part, if not most, of the 
buses and trucks operated as common carriers will be 
owned directly or indirectly by existing steam and electric 
railway companies. The belief is growing that many 
concerns and persons who are engaging in bus and truck 
operation are doing so without adequate knowledge of 
the probable costs of operating and maintaining their 
vehicles, that such “fly by night” operators cannot stay 
in business long, and that ultimately it will be best for all 
concerned—manufacturers, operators and  public—for 
companies and individuals without adequate business 
knowledge and judgment and ample financial resources 
to be eliminated and motor and common carrier service 
to pass into the hands of strong companies and particu- 
larly to a great extent into the hands of steam and electric 
railways. 

There are, however, certain important questions regard- 
ing the operation of motor buses and trucks which are 
unsettled and which must be somewhat definitely answered 
before motor transportation service can be put on a stable 
basis. One of these questions is as to how motor vehicles 
operating on public highways as common carriers are to 
he taxed. Another is as to how they are to be regulated. 

There has been complaint from the railways because of 
the taxes they are obliged to pay to help construct and 
maintain highways upon which motor vehicles compete 
with them. Spokesmen of the motor industry sometimes 
have replied by showing that the total taxes paid on motor 
vehicles are larger than on railroads and by referring to 
the large amount of freight business that the motor manu- 
facturing industry gives to the railways. But while part 
of the taxes collected from the railways are used to pay 
for the highways upon which motor vehicles operate, none 
of the taxes paid on motor vehicles are used to help provide 
highways for the railways. Furthermore the nation’s direct 
and indirect expenditure for motor transportation is now 
much greater than its total expenditure for rail trans- 
portation. Besides, a large part of the taxes paid upon 
motor vehicles are levied upon private passenger auto- 
mobiles. Now, the operation of private passenger auto- 
mobiles is not in any way comparable with the operation 
of railways. On the other hand, the operation of motor 
huses and trucks as common carriers is strictly compara- 
ble with that of railways. These vehicles, unlike private 
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passenger automobiles, and like railways, are used for 
specific business purposes and profit. Therefore the 
amount of taxes paid upon all motor vehicles is no indi- 
cation whether the taxes being levied upon motor buses 
and trucks are adequate or inadequate. 

The railways operate on highways that they themselves 
construct and maintain while buses and trucks operate 
over highways which the public constructs and maintains. 
But if there is no good reason why the general tax paying 
public should defray any of the cost of building and main- 
taining the highway upon which a railway operates, then 
there seems to be little reason why the general tax paying 
public should defray a large part of the cost of highway 
construction and maintenance that is made necessary by 
the operation of buses and trucks for hire. If it costs a 
given amount per mile to build and a given amount an- 
nually to maintain a highway for the operation of private 
automobiles, and more than these amounts to build and 
maintain a highway for the operation of buses and trucks 
also, then it seems a reasonable conclusion that the differ- 
ence in the fixed charges on the construction costs and 
in the maintenance costs should be paid by the owners of 
the buses and trucks. It is true that motor common car- 
riers render a service that benefits society, but so do 
railway common carriers, and the railways pay their own 
costs of construction and maintenance and reimburse 
themselves through the rates charged those who use rail- 
way service. 

There is also complaint from the railways that motor 
bus and truck lines are allowed in most parts of the coun- 
try to engage in competition with them without any of 
the strict regulation of their rates and service to which 
the railways are subjected. The railways are required 
to render continuous service throughout the year. In 
many parts of the country motor truck and bus lines 
compete actively with the railways when the weather and 
other conditions are favorable, but largely suspend busi- 
ness when conditions are not so favorable. They take 
traffic when the railways could best handle it and throw it 
back on them when they are least able to handle it. Motor 
bus and truck lines should be required to get certificates 
of public convenience and necessity to do inter-state busi- 
ness as well as intrastate business and should be required 
to make all reasonable efforts to render a continuous 
service throughout the year. They should be subject to 
regulation, as the railways are, to see that they take all 
necessary precautions to operate safely, and before en- 
gaging in operation should be required to show that they 
can be held financially responsible in case of accidents. 
They should be compelled to publish and file their rates 
with public service commissions and to maintain them. 

There can be no question that the more extensively 
steam and electric railways engage in the operation of 
motor vehicles the more likely such principles of taxation 
and regulation as have been indicated are to be applied 
to motor transportation. If the application of these 
principles to railways or to motor transportation lines di- 
rectly or indirectly controlled by them is fair and desira- 
ble, then their application to other motor transportation 
lines now would be fair and desirable. 

Whether the principles stated are sound or not,. the 
sooner the way in which motor common carriers are to 
be taxed and regulated is settled the better it will be. 
There is a growing public sentiment in favor of increasing 
regulation and taxation of motor carriers, and it would 
be very unfortunate for all concerned if motor transpor- 
tation should be developed on a large scale and later 
policies of taxation and regulation should be adopted 
which would force a restriction of the number of buses 
and trucks made and used. 

The railways have been criticised for not having them- 
selves engaged extensively in the operation of motor buses 
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and trucks. The article published elsewhere in this issue 
shows that railways in all parts of the country are making 
various kinds of experiments, both in trying to meet 
motor competition and in the operation of motor vehicles. 
They are naturally in many ways auxiliaries of railways, 
and already the increasing use of motor trucks is helping 
to solve certain difficult railroad problems. For example, 
the extreme congestion within the Chicago switching dis- 
trict which often used to develop in periods of heavy 
freight business was largely due to the movement of many 
cars loaded with freight which originated in and were 
destined to industrial plants within the switching district. 
It was impracticable and impossible to fix rates high 
enough to make this purely switching service pay. The 
Chicago terminal superintendent of a large railway re- 
cently called attention to the fact that the use of motor 
trucks has largely relieved the railways of the necessity 
of rendering this expensive and unprofitable service, and 
that this is an important reason why such serious con- 
gestions no longer develop in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict in periods of heavy freight movement. The motor 
truck is similarly relieving the railways of unprofitable 
and obstructive switching business in industrial centers 
throughout the country. 

Apparently the number of railway officers is increasing 
who believe that motor truck lines operating under the 
control of or in co-ordination with the railways at rea- 
sonable rates would make it possible to so collect and 
deliver freight as to reduce congestion about freight 
houses and team tracks and on the streets leading to them 
and thus benefit both railways and public. The motor 
truck is rendering a valuable service to the railways and 
the public by relieving the railways of large amounts of 
freight which otherwise would move by rail from large 
centers of population and industry for distances of less 
than fifty miles. It would appear that the railways might, 
in many cases, use motor buses and trucks as auxiliaries 
in rendering passenger and freight service to points not 
reached by their lines in ways that would make them 
valuable feeders to the rail lines, and also as substitutes 
for present unprofitable local train service. 

It is by no means inconceivable that the railways in a 
comparatively few years will be owning and operating 
large fleets of motor buses and trucks in all parts of the 
country, but first they will want to know more than they 
do now about the possibilities and advantages of motor 
transport, and especially about what principles of regu- 
lation and taxation are to be applied and what effects 
their application probably will have. 


Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureaux of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1925. “Alaska Railroad,” 
p. 24-25, 55-60, 119-121, with map, p. 56. 122 p. Pub. 
by Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 20 cents. 

Canada. Annual Report of the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals for the Fiscal Year from April 1, 1924, 
to March 31, 1925. 107 p. Pub. by F. A. Acland, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 25 cents. 

Report of the Secretary of Agriculture 1925. “Legis- 
lation—Freight Rates,” p. 23-24. 97 p. Pub. by Govt. 
Print Off., Washington, D. C. 10 cents. 
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The Steel Highway, by Herbert D. Williams. An his- 
torical novel of the times of George Stephenson and the 
first railways. 253 p. Pub. by Readers Library Pub. 
Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 6 pence. 


Periodical Articles 


The Influence of the Locomotive Upon the Unity of 
Our Country, by Clement R. Brown. The Charles T. 
Main 1925 prize award paper. Mechanical Engineering, 
December, 1925, p. 1103-1105. 

The Renaissance of the Boston & Maine. Article I. 
A brief history of the system, outlining present experi- 
ments and developments. Barron’s, Nov. 30, 1925. 
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Train Accidents or Train Control 


Houston, Tex. 
To THE Eprror: 

Reading your editorial comment in the issue of Novem- 
ber 21, relating to Monmouth Junction collision, would 
lead one to believe the application of automatic train con- 
trol would prevent all such accidents, and I believe that 
this idea is fixed in the minds of many people. It ought 
to be understood that no such result will be accomplished 
by the application of automatic train control for the 
reason that some part of the mechanism will fail at times 
and, in such instances, results may be more disastrous than 
under the present system, due to the fact that when a 
division is equipped with train control there is apt to be 
less alertness on the part of trainmen and enginemen in 
looking out for signals. 

By this I do not mean to argue against additional safe- 
guards to prevent accidents because we must all recognize 
the fallibility of mankind. This trait in mankind is the 
reason that automatic train control will not prevent all 
accidents. Fallibility cannot create infallibility ; therefore, 
so long as human agency must provide this device, so 
long there will be occasional failures. 

I think also, that a little too much stress is generally 
placed on railroad accidents by the public. The hundreds 
of serious automobile accidents daily throughout the 
country are passed over with comparatively little notice. 
We have at times, serious gas explosions in cities or col- 
lapsed buildings, involving much heavier loss of life than 
any railroad accidents, but not much attention is paid 
to them. All of these, as in the case of railroad accidents, 
are due to failure somewhere of a human agency. I doubt 
if we have any more reliable actuaries in the country than 
our insurance companies. These companies write acci- 
dent insurance and in the event of loss of life as a result 
of accident, pay twice the face of the policy if loss of life 
results from accident in a railroad vehicle for the carriage 
of passengers, indicating that the average citizen is safer 
on a railroad passenger train than anywhere else. 

Such features as I have enumerated should have con- 
sideration in the discussion of train accidents and their 
control and prevention. All of the railroads are much in- 
terested in automatic train control and many of them have 
spent large sums of money installing such devices. Much 
more would be spent and additional devices applied if the 
railroads had approval from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of devices now installed. 


W. R. Scott, 


President, Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana. 
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Portland & Seattle Supplements Its Rail Service with 30 of These Buses 


Meeting the Competition of Buses 
and Trucks 








Tendency toward adoption of highway carriers by the 
railroads themselves is growing 


N an article in last week’s Railway Age, the extent 
of highway competition and its effect upon the 
revenues of the railways, was described. From the 
facts shown, the conclusion appears justified that the buses 
and trucks are here to stay. It naturally follows, then, 
to ask, What are the railways going to do about them? 
The measures they have adopted to meet this highway 














A Truck in Service for the Boston & Maine Picking Up a 
Loaded Trailer 


form of competition have taken five forms, not counting 
the policy of ignoring the whole business. These are: 
(1) adding to existing railway passenger service; (2) 
opposing applications of bus and truck operators for per- 
mission to do business as common carriers; (3) organiz- 
ing excursions; (4) operating rail motor coaches on the 
rails; and (5) themselves engaging in bus or truck 
operation. 
The first method, supplementing the existing service 
with additional trains, while contrary to the general trend 
toward a reduction in railway passenger service, has 
nevertheless been vigorously adopted by several of the 
largest systems. These have been moved to increase their 
service on the raits by the belief that the popularity of 
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the buses has proved that the railways in the past have 
paid too little attention to the provision of the most com- 
plete passenger service to their patrons. The _ belief 
exists among the officers of these roads that the railways 
can successfully combat motor bus competition without 
leaving their rails. At least one road has found this plan 
successful, in a measure at least. During the past year 
it has put on a number of new trains where they 
were justified economically, and has persistently and 
extensively advertised its service. The result has been 
that its passenger earnings this year are not continuing 
to decline but are equalling those of last year. 

The second method of combating highway competition 
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The New Haven, Through Its Subsidiary, the New England 
Transportation Company, Operates a Fleet of These Buses 


is the opposition of applications of bus and truck com- 
panies for certificates of convenience and necessity to 
operate as common carriers. Such efforts, of course, are 
confined to the 31 states that have laws regulating the 
traffic on their highways. The attitude of the railways 
generally toward their highway competitors and particu- 
larly toward the truck lines, is expressed by the vice- 
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president of a northwestern road as follows: “We will 
go before the commission to oppose every freight truck 
line which attempts to parallel our tracks. This form of 
service is a substitution for our railroad service. Truck 
lines do not create new business but take business from 
the railroads. The law recognizes the railroad as a 
necessity. Therefore we believe that we should have all 
of the business. If we do not, the aggregate of inroads 
from truck lines will mean higher freight rates sooner 
or later. The railroads carry all the freight and must 


have all of it if there is not to be an increase in operating 
costs and in rates.” 
In spite of the strong arguments of the railways, their 
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hearings on the proposal. 
highway carriers, regulation of the railways is thorough- 
going and they cannot remove their trains at will without 
the approval of the state and national regulatory bodies. 
Consequently, the railroads’ plea that they are operating 
their trains at a loss and the business they do does not 
justify them, usually meets only with sympathy and a 
negative decision. 


Excursions Are Growing Popular 


To offset the drain on revenues due to highway 
competition, a number of the railways operated excursion 
trains at very low rates last summer with results ranging 











Three Trucks and Trailers Are Owned by Stone’s Express, Inc., the Contractor Who Operates the Trucking Service of the 
Boston & Maine 


efforts to shut out highway competitors have not been 
very successful. In the first place, the state commissions, 
while sympathetic to the railroads and outspokenly 
anxious to protect their revenues, are strongly inclined 
to heed the public outcry to let the buses and trucks run. 
The public’s attitude seems to be that it does not love 
the railroads less, but loves the highway carriers more. 
To be sure, some states, notably Illinois and Iowa, have 
consistently held that where the railway service is sufficient 
the railways should not be harassed by competitors 
operating on the highways. But such states having 
laws regulating bus and truck operation are the exception 
rathe- than the rule and in states without such laws, of 
course, the competition is unbridled. Injunctions have 
helped the railroads some, as has occasional labor union 
intervention. But the fact remains that in general the 
fight to keep the buses and trucks from operating has 
been a losing one. 

Closely connected with the railways’ efforts to place 
legal restrictions upon highway competition are their 
attempts to curtail their service, but these have likewise 
been largely unsuccessful. The Bostun & Maine, in par- 
ticular, advocates the abandonment of a large part of 
its rail mileage. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has granted authority for such abandonment in some 
cases but has ordered the continuance of operation in 
more. Railway freight service can be reduced or elimi- 
nated without causing too much complaint, but the 
elimination of the local passenger train which goes up 
in the morning and comes back in the afternoon, is a 
vital matter which assures a full house at a commissinn’s 


from poor to excellent. This type of business is good 
business and the railways have found that they can well 
afford to consider its adoption. On the other hand, there 
should be no misunderstanding about the traffic these 
excursions bring. It is not the traffic which the railways 
have lost to the motor buses. It is, to a very large extent, 
created traffic and if it is taken from anyone, it is taken 
from the private automobiles rather than the public 
carriers, 


Rail Motor Coaches Offer One Solution 


The replacement of local passenger trains, particularly 
on branch lines, with rail motor coaches, is becoming 
increasingly popular. More and more railways are 
adopting them on their branch lines where traffic is so 
light as to render the operation of full trains unnecessary 
and costly. The many recent improvements in the design 
and efficency of the rail motor coaches have been largely 
responsible for their spreading use. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce lists 
190 railways which are now using gasoline and gas- 
electric rail motor coaches. While most of these are 
short lines, the list includes such Class I carriers as the 
Santa Fe, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Boston & Maine, 
the Chicago & North Western, the Big Four, the Burling- 
ton, the Canadian Pacific, the Rock Island, the Chicago 
Great Western, the St. Paul, the Canadian National, the 
Erie, the Great Northern, the Illinois Central, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the Lehigh Valley, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, the Soo Line, the Missouri Pacific, the 
Northern Pacific, the New Haven, the New York Central. 





Unlike the regulation of the 
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the Pennsylvania, the Reading, the Southern Pacific, the 
Southern, the Seaboard Air Line, the Union Pacific, the 
Western Pacific and the Wabash. These roads operate 
from 1 to 45 rail motor coach units, the Big Four having 
12, the Great Western having 13, the Canadian National 
11, the Erie 10, the Northern Pacific 10, the New Haven 
25, the Pennsylvania 12, the Southern Pacific 23, the 
St. Louis-San Francisco 10, and the Union. Pacific 45. 

In ability to handle all the traffic offered in sparsely 
settled regions at a low cost, rail motor coaches seem to 
offer a very definite answer to the highway carriers’ chal- 
lenge. On branch lines, particularly, where freight traffic 
is not so heavy as to render their frequent operation an 
obstruction on the line, they can probably provide a fre- 
quent service and a comfortable service more economically, 
considering the cost of operation only, than can the 
highway carriers. 


Railway Operation of Highway Carriers 


The fifth method by which some of the railroads are 
meeting highway competition is the establishment of bus 
and truck service on their own part, usually through the 
organization of subsidiaries. This is the method which 
has aroused the most discussion and argument. Shall the 
railways operate buses and trucks? If it is demonstrable 
that the railways, in using buses, can replace certain of 
their passenger trains, thus cutting down the cost of pro- 
viding passenger service, while rendering as frequent or 
a more frequent service, and in using trucks can provide 
a better short haul and terminal service more cheaply, the 
answer is, “Yes.” 

Railway executives have voiced a number of objections 
to the suggestion that the railways enter the highway 
transportation field. Some of them claim that the rail- 
ways do not have the organization to enter into such 
business. There are other union labor and charter objec- 
tions which would obstruct operation on the highways by 
the railways themselves, although the latter objection is 
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On the other hand, there are strong arguments in favor 
of the railways operating buses and trucks. There is no 
question but that the public likes the buses and has shown 
a preference for buses operated by the well-established 
carriers rather than irresponsible independents. The same 
preference has been shown time after time by the state 
regulatory bodies. The public, therefore, seems to say 
that the railways should operate buses. 

Is this desirable from the railways’ standpoint? The 
belief exists among a growing number of railroad men 
that insofar as the use of motor buses by the railways as 
feeders is concerned, it is. But should the railways 
parallel their rails with bus lines if traffic on the rails is 
not heavy? The experience of a western line which has 
an electric subsidiary throws an interesting light upon 
this question. It has found that, omitting consideration 
of the investment charge, the railways can provide service 
on their rails in general as cheaply as they could by 
operating on the highways, even in the present state of 
low taxation of the highway carriers. An officer of this. 
road says, “The experience of our subsidiary shows that 
motor coach service is more costly than electric railway 
service where the volume of travel is sufficient for rail 
service and that as compared with motor coach service, 
the investment charge for rail service determines what 
form of transportation should be established. When 
electric railway facilities are in an operating condition 
and where the routes of the rails properly serve the com- 
munities, there is nothing to be gained by the substitution 
of motor coach service for electric rail service.” If this 
is accepted, it appears that the railways should continue 
to use their rights of way by means of reduced steam train 
service or rail motor coach service. Of course, if traffic 
over the line is heavy, and the operation of frequent trains 
such as the public demands, is impossible, the use of 
buses on the highways supplementing the railway service 
would appear to be more advisable. 

Extensive use, however, can be made of the motor 











Part of the Large Fleet of Buses Operated by the New Haven Through a Subsidiary, the New England Transportation Company 


being met by the establishment of subsidiary companies 
designed to operate on the highways. This action would 
seem to meet also the objection that the railways lack the 
organization to enter the highway transportation field. 
Some argue, too, that the buses themselves will soon feel 
the effect of the spreading use of the private motor car. 
The assertion is also made that buses would bring back 
no business to the railroads, and if no rail service is 
eliminated by them their operation would only increase 
the cost of providing service without correspondingly 
increasing revenues. Aside from these, the most frequent 
objection to the railways entering the highway field is 
the belief that thé railways should stick to their rails. 


buses as feeders to the main line. This might be done 
even at a loss in the accounts of the motor bus subsidiary 
since in specific instances the increased new business 
which has been brought to the rails has more than justified 
the deficit incurred in the motor operations. The use of 
motor buses as feeders to the rail lines, a number of 
officers believe, offers an opportunity to the railways to 
better their service to the public at a profit, or at least 
at no greater loss to themselves. 

A very important argument in favor of the railways 
operating their own buses lies in the fact that bus opera- 
tion has a tendency to eliminate from the field revenue- 
sapping, independent operators of buses. Such has been 
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the experience of many electric lines which have adopted 
the use of the highway vehicles. The experience of the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, an electric line oper- 
ating between Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis., is a case in 
point. The motor bus service of this line was described 
in the Railway Age of August 16, 1924, page 75. As 
stated in that article, the North Shore Line operates 
several bus routes, some extending into territory far 
removed from its electric line and others paralleling the 
electric line at a little distance, so that both kinds are 
really feeders. As stated in the article referred to, the 
officers of the road feel that the operation of the buses 
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Boston & Maine Buses, Used to Replace or Supplement Rail 
Service, Scheduled to Connect with Through Trains 


is profitable to the company in many ways in spite of the 
fact that its bus operations have annually incurred a loss to 
the company. It is noteworthy, however, that this loss 
has decreased considerably each year. The officers feel 
that their bus operations are justified because of the con- 
siderable amount of passengers business brought to the 
main line which would otherwise fail to reach it. 

Through their more frequent and better service, the 
buses have been directly instrumental in developing 
traffic where very little existed before. Furthermore, the 
buses have served as an advertisement for the company 
and, in reaching out into new territory remote from the 
rails, have secured many new patrons for the main line. 
By supplementing its main line service to the benefit of its 
patrons in its own territory, the North Shore Line has 
also done constructive work in securing the hearty good 
will of the citizens of the territory it serves. And prob- 
ably most important of all, it has kept out the horde of 
small bus owners who would otherwise be constantly 
springing up. The experience of the North Shore Line 
is that these small operators rarely last for a long time, 
yet during their existence they cut into railway revenues 
to no inconsiderable extent. By operating its own buses 
even at a small loss, the North Shore Line feels that it 
has saved itself many thousands of dollars in passenger 
revenue which otherwise would have been lost. 

Motor trucks are usable in two ways. They can be 
used in Lc.l. service over long or short hauls or they can 
pe used at terminals and to provide a store door delivery 
service. Objections to the use of the motor truck by the 
railways are on three points: (1) because it might result 
in a reduction in through rates if the sum of the locals 
were less; (2) the objection to the railways themselves 
undertaking a system of store door delivery which they 
could not furnish for a part of their package freight while 
denying it to other parts, and which is not universally 
demanded by shippers; and (3) the general belief that 
the railways should stick to their rails. 

Those who favor the use of motor trucks by the railways 
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do so in general for the same reason that the operation 
of buses by the railways is favored. The principal rail- 
way proponents of its adoption suggest the use of motor 
trucks as part of the railroad service in place of way 
freights out of the larger terminals and in transshipping 
freight from parallel branch lines across country to main 
line stations. They also suggest the use of trucks in 
handling freight from the larger concentration points to 
the smaller delivering stations. In this connection, the 
handling by trucks of unit containers for l.c.l. mer- 
chandise and carload bulk freight has been developed to 
a satisfactory stage. 


Bus and Truck Already Adopted by Some Roads 


The number of railroads now operating buses and 
trucks directly or through subsidiaries is large and grow- 
ing. The use of trucks for freight haulage is more 
common than the use of buses, the latter in fact being 
still in its infancy. In this connection it may be stated 
that the use of motor buses and trucks by the railways is 
being carried out in very nearly all instances through 
companies subsidiary to the railway companies themselves. 
Especially is this true of the larger bus operators. This 
is advisable by reason of the fact that a separate highway 
transportation organization can be trained and developed 
to a higher efficiency than would be obtainable through 
the operating departments which have also to do with 
operations on the rails. In certain instances, on the 
Boston & Maine, for example, trainmasters and dis- 
patchers co-operate with the officers of the bus subsidiary 
in supervising their operations with resultant savings in 
administration expenses. This practice, which may be 
found advisable in many cases, does not, however, ignore 
the fact that highway transportation is a highly special- 
ized business requiring specialized knowledge and train- 











Trucks Used by the Pennsylvania to Replace Local Freight 
Trains in Handling L. C. L. Freight. Truck Operations 
Are Carried on Under Contract with a Trucking 
Company 


ing, and this can best be provided by separate bus and 
truck organizations. There are other considerations such 
as labor agreements and charter restrictions, which render 
this use of the subsidiary necessary. 

It is significant, also, that most of the railways provid- 
ing trucking service do so through contracts with 
established trucking companies. In fact, it may be said 
that this is the rule rather than the exception. There are 
certain obvious advantages to be gained by permitting 
trucking concerns with long experience in the business to 
carry on the operations for the railways while remaining 
definitely under their control. The trucking companies 
operating under such contracts are in effect parts of the 
railway organizations but they are free to exercise their 
own initiative in increasing the efficiency of their 


operations. 
There are 21 railroads which now use trucks for various 
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purposes. Of these, the Boston & Albany, the Lehigh 
Valley, the Erie, the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, 
the Boston & Maine, the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, the Great Northern, the Maine Central, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the Southern Pacific, 
either with their own trucks or with the trucks of con- 
tractors, provide trucking service in terminal movements. 
It should be noted also that all the railways entering St. 
Louis and all those entering Cincinnati, O., in effect 
provide a trucking service in their terminal transfer 
through the union trucking organizations which have 
operated in those cities for a number of years. The 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, the Lehigh Valley, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the New York Central, the Penn- 
sylvania, the Long Island, and the New York, Ontario & 
Western use trucks to replace local freight trains. . They 
are made use of in providing store door delivery by the 
Canadian National, the Lehigh Valley, the Erie, the 
Boston & Maine, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
and the Maine Central. 

The Maine Central, with its own trucks, covers two 
routes of a total length of 91 miles. The Lehigh Valley 
also is operating motor trucks in local freight service for 
a distance of 161 miles and says, “This has proved most 
satisfactory to our patrons, and while it does not bring 
us a profit it serves to reduce our losses as compared 
with steam train operation.” In the New York district, 
the Pennsylvania, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Lehigh Valley and the New York Central are handling 
some of their lighterage business by motor truck. 

The Pennsylvania is making a very extensive use of 
motor trucks under a contract with an old established 
trucking company. The trucks are used in the replace- 
ment of way freight locals for the concentration and dis- 
tribution of freight within terminal areas and _ for 
interchange and inter-line freight. The utilization of the 
motor truck in freight service by this company was 
described in detail in the Railway Age of February 2, 
1924, page 319. Further description of the truck opera- 
tions of this road was published in the Railway Age of 
November 21, 1925, page 944. In the latter, an address 
by Joseph L. Scott of Scott Brothers, the trucking firm 
which handles the Pennsylvania’s trucking business under 
contract, it was pointed out that the trucks now give 
uninterrupted daily service to 469 towns in the states of 
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its use of trucks has materially reduced the cost of 
providing l.c.l. freight service between local points, and 
has also expedited the movement of freight over its own 
line and in deliveries to connecting lines. 

The New York Central, through contracts with 
trucking companies, handles l.c.l. freight by motor truck 
along its entire line from Buffalo, N. Y., to Toledo, O. 
Its subsidiary, the Michigan Central, also uses trucks in 
the same way over a portion of its line. This truck 














Enginehouse at Ashburnham, Mass., Converted to Bus Garage 
by the B. & M. 


service is primarily divisional in character. The plan on 
the New York Central provides for handling l.c.l. freight 
from terminals to the freight houses at stations on divi- 
sions by means of the motor truck. These trucks are op- 
erated on a regular daily-except-Sunday schedule, starting 
from the main division terminal with a view to providing 
early first morning delivery at local freight stations of l.c.l. 
freight originating at main distributing points providing 
a similar service to the producer by movement of products 
to local market centers. In using trucks as substitutes 
for unprofitable local freight service on the rails, the New 














The North Shore Line Has Been a Pioneer in the Use of Buses 


Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, and 
cover 1,348 miles daily. In a number of cases, he said, 
this has expedited delivery from 24 to 48 hours. The 
cost per ton mile, according to Mr. Scott, varies from 
3 to 10 cents, due to the difference in territories covered. 
The Scott Brothers’ trucks cover more than a dozen 
separate portions of the Pennsylvania’s lines. In addition, 
the Pennsylvania has contracted with two Indiana truck- 
ing companies for the establishment of local freight serv- 
ice by trucks between Fort Wayne, Ind., and Lima, O., 
a distance of 70 miles. The Pennsylvania has found that 





York Central has materially reduced the cost of rendering 
this necessary service. Its trucks are not being used to 
make local collections and deliveries in competition with 
common carriers on the highways, however, since they 
operate only between specified railroad stations. 


Great Northern Bus Plan 


The Great Northern will have one of the largest systems 
of bus lines in the United States when its plan is put into 
effect. Through a subsidiary, the Northland Transporta- 
tion Company, into which it has merged six separate 
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independent companies, 140 motor buses will be operated 
on schedule routes covering more than 2,000 miles of 
Minnesota highway, centering around Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, and around Duluth, Minn. The buses will cover 
13 separate routes. Connections will be made with other 
existing bus lines and a system of interchangeable tickets 
for passage over combined bus and rail routes is planned. 
Some of the buses will operate parallel with the railroads 
but the majority will be more adapted to service as feeders. 
A large terminal garage is now under construction in 
Minneapolis. 

The Reading recently incorporated the Reading Trans- 
portation Company which will operate buses over a group 
of routes throughout its entire territory. In co-ordinat- 
ing its motor coach service with rail service the Reading 
will eliminate 164,315 passenger train miles annually and 
add 265,647 motor bus miles. This represents a large 
increase in the frequency of service. The application of 
the Reading to discontinue some of its train operation and 
replace it with bus operation is now pending before the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission. 

The Boston & Maine, through a subsidiary, the Boston 
& Maine Transportation Company, is making use of buses 
in all manner of service in the regions covered by its 
lines. The work being done by this company was de- 
scribed in the Railway Age (Nov. 21, page 941). As stated 
in that article, the Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany is operating a motor coach line parallel to the railway 
between Boston, Mass., and Portland, Me., in each 
direction, in competition with three other bus lines. It 
is also operating motor coach service between Boston 
and the White Mountains in each direction. Other bus 
routes are operated between Franklyn, N. H., and Bristol, 
between Concord, N. H., and Newport, between Plymouth, 
N. H., and Lincoln, and between Lynnfield, Mass., and 
Wakefield. The Boston & Maine has established its bus 
routes largely as experiments to determine the uses to 
which buses can best be put. Thus some of the routes 
supplement rail service which is continued, others are 
designed to replace rail service entirely, and others are 
feeders to the main line. As stated before, the Boston & 
Maine hopes ultimately to replace a very large amount 
of its branch line railroad service by service on the 
highways. 

H. F. Fritch, president of the Boston & Maine Trans- 
portation Company, summarizes the conclusions which 
they have reached as follows: “The railroads, in order 
to strengthen themselves and increase their ability to pro- 
vide good main line service at the lowest possible cost, 
must make use of the motor vehicle to supplant and 
replace rail service where the motor can perform the 
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service more economically. Such a policy is to the advan- 
tage of both the communities served and the railroad. 
The railroad, as well as other bus operators, should work 
conscientiously with the bus manufacturers to promote 
standardization of construction to their mutual benefit. 
Any improvement of the motor bus along the line of 
economy in maintenance and operation will assist the rail- 
roads in serving those of their communities which it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to serve by rail on account 
of their light traffic. I predict that the railroads will 
make large use of the motor bus.” 

The bus and truck operations of the New Haven, 
through its subsidiary, the New England Transportation 
Company were described in the Railway Age of December 
5. The New Haven plan is very similar to that of the 
Boston & Maine. 

The Spokane, Portland & Seattle, organized a sub- 
sidiary, the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Transportation 
Company, more than two years ago. This company has 
the distinction of being the first steam railroad to adopt 
the motor bus, the Boston & Maine being the first in the 
east. The S., P & S. subsidiary took over a competitor 
operating between Portland, Ore., and Seaside. The 
highways used by the S., P. & S. buses between Portland 
and Seattle parallel the railway line for almost the entire 
distance. The buses are used to supplement the train 
service. The S., P. & S. also provides bus service from 
Portland to Mount Rainier. In the east, one other road, 
the Maine Central, uses buses. This road has two buses 
covering one route of 47 miles and another of 44 miles. 

In addition to the roads whose bus operations have 
been described in more or less detail, the following roads 
now -make use of one or more buses: the Canadian 
Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Colorado 
& Southern, the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, the Quebec, Montreal & Southern, the 
Tama & Toledo, the Union Pacific, which operates a 
number of buses in Zion National Park, Utah, and several 
sinaller roads. 

The adoption of buses by steam railways is a very 
recent development. Railroad bus service is as yet hardly 
a year old. In spite of its newness, however, the bus 
development is assuming very noticeable proportions and 
gives promise of being further augmented in the near 
future. 

The use of trucks by the railroads is less new but is 
likewise growing as the knowledge of their adaptability 
to ratiroad use spreads. The future of bus and truck 
transportation and its effect upon the railways and their 
operations is a subject being given the closest attention 
by railway officers. 
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A Design for Permanent Track 
Construction 


Reinforced concrete slab shows estimated return of more 
than 10 per cent on tts cost 


By Frank H. Alfred and Paul Chipman* 


HE type of track now in use by the railroads was 

evolved very early in their history and has been 

retained ever since without essential change. To 
keep pace with the increase in the weight of equipment 
and the volume of traffic, heavier rails with stronger 
fastenings of improved pattern have been used, the depth 
of the ballast has been increased, and the ties have been 
placed closer together; but the general arrangement is 
still the same. On account of its adaptability to the vary- 
ing conditions incident to the growth of the railway sys- 
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tem, such as an unseasoned roadbed and frequent changes 
in line and grade, no other type of track could have served 
the purpose as well, on the score of either efficiency or 
economy. 

But on most of the railroads in this country a different 
set of conditions is now encountered. Traffic routes have 
become fixed. Few changes of line or grade which in- 
volve any considerable mileage are contemplated. Em- 
bankments have become seasoned and, for the most part, 
show no further settlement. Wheel loads are approaching 
the maximum which is permissible, unless steel rails can 
be made both harder and tougher than at present. The 
increasing cost of ties is only partially offset by the 
longer life obtained by treatment. Suitable ballast is in- 
creasingly more expensive and track labor is becoming 
scarcer and, measured in performance, more costly. 


A More Permanent Track is Desirable 


Altered conditions in highway traffic were promptly 
met by the development of a new type of pavement. Like- 
wise the street railways rapidly developed types of track 
structures which are well adapted to their peculiar con- 
ditions. The time has now arrived when careful consider- 
ation should be given by the railroads to the development 
of a type of track which is more suitable to present con- 
ditions on heavy traffic lines. Some pioneer work has 
been done along this line, both as to suggested design 
and actual construction, experimental or otherwise. Of 
the former, J. W. Schaub’s contributions on the subject 
as long ago as 1907 are notable. (See Railway Age of 


* The president and general manager and the office engineer, respectively, 
of the Pere Marquette, Detroit, Mich. 
. 


May 31, 1907, page 835, and Railroad Age Gazette of 
November 27, 1908, page 1431.) In 1919 A. C. Irwin 
described a number of such types of track in a paper be- 
fore the American Concrete Institute. The principal 
cases of actual construction carried out up to the time of 
its publication are described in Volume 21 of the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion for 1920. 

Such an installation, even on an experimental scale, is 
necessarily expensive ; and before such expense is incurred 
it is desirable not only to profit by past experience, but 
also to consider such suggestions as may be offered by 
all who are interested. This article is written in the hope 
that the design of track herewith submitted and the es- 
timate of the savings which would result from its use will 
stimulate interest in this matter and will bring forth con- 
structive criticism which will not only result in the im- 
provement of the design, but will also throw more light 
on the economic value of a track of this type. Comments 
on the part of those who have had experience in regard 
to track of the permanent type on either railroads or street 
railways will be especially welcome. 

By permanent track is meant a track structure in which 
wear and deterioration are confined as far as possible to 
the rail. The requirements for such a track structure 
are most exacting,—so much so that in certain situations 
they cannot all be met with the design here submitted, 
although it is not unlikely that a type of structure can be 
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A Suggested Design of Rail for Use on Concrete Slabs 


developed which would meet even these severe require- 
ments. Such conditions include fills that are not fully 
settled, fills over sink holes or over ground filled with 
water which may be removed subsequently by drainage, 
soils of such texture that freedom from heaving by frost 
cannot be secured by thorough drainage, and places where 
changes in connections with side tracks are frequent. 
However, on old lines these situations comprise only a 
small fraction of the total, and their existence need not 
interfere with the use of permanent track on the remain- 
der, if such use is advantageous. 

Such a structure must be wide enough and strong 
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enough to distribute the load over such an area that the 
bearing power of the sub-grade will not be exceeded. A\l- 
lowance must be made for impact, for lack of uniformity 
in the support given by the sub-grade, and for the pres- 
ent tendency toward heavier loading. Temperature 
stresses must be taken into consideration; and protection 
of the concrete under the rail from disintegration due to 
repeated shock from the passing loads seems desirable, 
although trial may prove this feature not to be essential. 

The method of attaching the rail should permit of its 
easy placing and removal. Methods and type of construc- 
tion must be such that the rail, when laid in its prepared 
place, will have perfect surface and alinement. However, 
the design should be such as to permit minor adjustment 
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bedded in the concrete, and are perforated in order to 
provide better bond and more bearing on the concrete. 
These serve a fourfold purpose: (1) To distribute the 
load and impact over a greater area of concrete; (2) to 
protect the concrete from shock and possible disintegra- 
tion due to direct contact with the rail; (3) to afford a 
means of attaching the rail: and (4) to insure a setting 
for the rail which is absolutely true as to line and sur- 
face. In addition, they form a guide for striking off the 
concrete surface in finishing. 


A Truss Reinforcement is Employed 


The plates which form the rail seat also form the up- 
per chord of a light truss, the lower chord of which 
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Proposed Design of Concrete Track Slab in Which the Rails Rest on the Top Edges of the Reinforcing Frames 


of elevation by shimming, as occasional slight settlement 
may be looked for even in seasoned fills, and changes in 
traffic conditions may make a change in the super-eleva- 
tion of curves desirable. Ease of insulation is another 
feature that must not be overlooked. As there will be 
occasional situations where it will be desirable to retain 
the present type of track, any design should permit an 
easy and practicable connection of the two types of con- 
struction. 

These features have all been considered in the design 
submitted herewith. The supporting slab of concrete is 
10 ft. wide and 18 in. thick. Assuming the use of 39-ft. 
rails, the concrete would be cast in sections of that length. 
The rail rests on the edges of two plates which are em- 





serves as a part of the longitudinal reinforcement. The 
vertical members of this truss serve to anchor the rail 
seat to the concrete, and are extended below the lower 
chord, so that they may rest upon stakes driven accurate- 
ly to the elevation of the sub-grade. This truss would 
be shop-made, and the bracing and riveting need only be 
of sufficient strength to prevent distortion while han- 
dling. When set in place, these trusses are connected by 
adjustable tie rods spaced 6 ft. apart, and also by the brace 
frames shown on the drawing. Four of these brace 
frames are used for each 39 ft. section. One of the tie 
rods forms the upper member of the brace frame. This 
arrangement gives a rigid framework which can be set 
accurately in place and will remain undisturbed while 
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the concrete is being placed. It will also serve to trans- 
mit the loads into the mass of concrete. 

Longitudinal reinforcement consists of four %4 in. bars 
and four % in. bars in addition to the two 1% in. by 1% 
in. by % in. angles which constitute the lower members 
of the trusses. The ratio of longitudinal reinforcing 
metal is about 0.37 per cent. Assuming a Cooper E-70 
loading concentrated under the axle, with 50 per cent 
allowance for impact and uniform bearing on the sub- 
grade, the tensile stress in the steel would be about 9,000 
lb. per sq. in. and the compressive stress in concrete would 
he about 200 Ib. per sq. in. 

Transverse reinforcement consists of 34 in. square bars 
spaced 18 in. center to center near the base of the slab, 
and 4 in. square bars spaced 18 in. center to center near 
the top of the slab. Where brace frames and tie rods oc- 
cur, other transverse reinforcement is omitted. Assum- 
ing the 70,000 Ib. on a pair of drivers to be uniformly 
distributed over a longitudinal distance of five feet, and 
again assuming an impact allowance of 50 per cent and 
that the upward pressure of the sub-grade is uniformly 
distributed, we obtain a unit tensile stress of 14,000 Ib. for 
the steel and a unit compressive stress of about 300 Ib. for 
the concrete. 

These unit stresses are ample to take care of any increase 
in future loads, impact and unequal subgrade conditions. 
On account of the greater length of the section as com- 
pared with its width and the consequent opportunity for 
more variability in the condition of the subgrade it is 
thought desirable to use a much lower unit stress for the 














Alternative Design in Which the Rail Is Supported on a Pair 
of Angles 


longitudinal reinforcement than for the transverse. With 
modern methods of proportioning and making concrete 
the maximum of economy may be obtained through de- 
signing the concrete to meet the actual condition of 
stresses disclosed through experience in the use of this 
type of roadbed. It might seem that some economy in 
design could be attained by not using so thick a slab and 
using a higher percentage of reinforcement. On account 
of the impact however, it is believed that the additional 
mass obtained by using a greater thickness is well worth 
its additional cost. 

In order to facilitate construction the concrete slab 
should be poured continuously, and not in alternate sec- 
tions. A metal separator would be placed at the end of 
the section being poured. After the adjoining section 
had also been poured this separator would be removed. 
It is not planned to leave any well-defined joints between 
the sections, on the assumption that compression due to 
high temperature would easily be taken care of by the 
concrete, the thickness of which would prevent any tend- 
ency to buckle; and that tensile stresses would cause a 
cleavage at the end of each section, inasmuch as none of 
the longitudinal metal is continuous. When these joints 
develop, they should be filled with tar, as is now done with 
concrete highways. In construction, the removal of the 
separator would be delayed until at least a portion of the 
block ahead of it was poured, thus giving the block behind 
it a start toward setting and insuring a cleavage prac- 
tically along the plane of the separator. 

The rail is held by rail-clips, which are attached by bolts 
to stirrups bolted to the perforated plates and embedded 
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in the concrete. The bolt is placed with the head up and 
screwed into a nut which is inserted beneath the stirrup 
through a recess provided for that purpose. This recess 
is only slightly wider than the nut, thus preventing it from 
turning. This arrangement tends to lessen the danger of 
injury to the bolts in case of derailment, and permits their 
replacement if injury should occur, or the substitution of a 
longer bolt in case slight shimming is desirable. Nutlocks 
can be used under the bolt head if desired. No angle 
bars or fish plates are necessary, as the rail seat and rail 
attachments serve their purpose. 


Secondary Considerations 


With such a design, the rail no longer functions as a 
beam. A wearing surface and a base for bearing and at- 
tachment are all that need be provided, so that a much 
lighter rail may be used than at present. A suggested 
design for a 60-lb. rail is therefore shown, which it is be- 
lieved would be fully as effective as a 130-lb. rail under 
present conditions. 

Rail anchors would not be needed. It is possible that 
creeping of rail could be avoided by keeping the bolts near 
the center of the rail tighter than those at the end. If 
this did not prove satisfactory, the rail could be anchored 
by one or two bolts near its middle point, thus insuring 
the expansion and contraction of each rail as a separate 
unit. If it should prove desirable, which does not appear 
probable, to give a slight cushioning effect and lessen the 
impact on the concrete, it is believed that a thin layer of 
oiled felt beneath the rail would be effective. This felt 
should be treated with some bituminous mixture in order 
to preserve it. This mixture should not contain too much 
tar or asphalt, so that it will not become brittle and break 
up in cold weather. Perhaps a treatment with crude 
petroleum would be satisfactory. A layer of felt about 
¥% in. thick, compressing to a thickness of 1/16 in. under 
the tightening of bolts which hold the rail, and further 
compressing to perhaps one-half this thickness under an 
engine load, would probably go far toward reducing the 
shock upon the concrete beneath the rail-seat. It would 
also lessen the noise. Insulation between any two sections 
of track could be accomplished by substituting insulating 
fiber for the felt. This insulation should extend from the 
rail joint to the end of the concrete block. 

Thorough drainage is essential. On fills made of sand 
no artificial drainage would be necessary, but on other 
fills it should be taken care of by tile drains just beyond 
the edges of the slab, with frequent outlets to the side of 
the embankment. In cuts the drains should be placed 
deeper and under the cut ditches, in order to prevent 
ground water from reaching the track. The proper func- 
tioning of these drains is a very important matter and 
they should be of ample size and have good outlet fa- 
cilities. 

Conduits for carrying all wiring, such as telegraph, 
telephone, block signals and train control, can be placed 
in the center of the slab as shown in the cross section, or 
can be placed elsewhere in the section if desired. 

It is not likely that such construction as here proposed 
would be used to any considerable extent on single track, 
as its cost would not, in general, be justified by the amount 
of traffic. Further, to build it on a single track railroad 
would necessitate the construction of a temporary track to 
carry traffic around the section of roadbed under improve- 
ment. This feature calls for the consideration of pre-cast 
slabs, to be inserted under traffic. This would seem to be 
entirely feasible, but it is not likely that as uniform a 
bearing on the subgrade could be had as if the concrete 
were moulded in place, which might result in a slight in- 
equality of settlement of the pre-cast sections. 

On double track, however, traffic could be diverted to 
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the track not being improved, without undue expense or 
serious interruption of traffic. Under such conditions it 
is probable that the pre-cast section would be more ex- 
pensive, even taking into account the expense due to traffic 
interference. It is quite possible however, that in certain 
situations this would not be the case and the pre-cast 
method would be more desirable. 


An Estimate of the Cost 

The cost of a roadbed of this type will vary with the 
conditions existing at each installation, such as the cost of 
materials and labor, and the amount of traffic. The fol- 
lowing is an estimate of the cost under average conditions, 
based on the assumption that the railroad company would 
purchase and deliver all materials and handle the diversion 
of traffic and that the labor of placing the concrete, in- 
cluding unloading materials, would be done by contract. 


Estimated cost per mile of track with a concrete hase 
Material, furnished by railroad company 
Rail and fastenings 
70-Ib. rail, 110 : @$43.00 $4,730 
5,000 rail clips, 3,200 Ibs @ 0.06 192 
5,000 bolts and nuts, 4,000 Ibs... @ 0.04 160 
Transportation and storeyard ex- 
pense, 114 tons waee a 
Total rail and fastenings 
“oncrete base, 18 in. thick, 0.5 cu. 
yd. per lineal foot 
Proportions 1: 2: 4 
Stone or washed gravel, 
cu. yds. @ 
Sand, 1,200 cu. yds. a = 
Cement, 4,225 bbl. @ 
Structural steel, 176,000 lbs.... @ 
Reinforcing bars, 105,000 Ibs... @ 
Transportation (by carrier) 6,400 
- tons, 100 miles @$0.007 per 
ton mile Terre 
Drain tile, 5,280 lin. 
Felt, 2,000 sq. ft. 
Total for concrete 


2.00 228 
$5,310 


28,793 


Total material $34,103 
Ls«hor, by contract 
Removing old ‘ 
Levelling ballast for sub-grade. . 
Laying tile drain, 5,280 lin. ft 
Unloading materials, mixing, plac 
ing concrete and steel, 2,640 
cu. yds. 
Inying rail 


Tots al contract labor.. a 10,858 
Engineering wees 800 
Diverting tr: affic 3,000 

$48,761 


mile. . ‘ 
accessories in present track that would 


mile 


Total per 
Estimated cost per 
be retired 
100 Ib. rail, 157.14 tons.. : 
Angle bars, 320 pair, 22,400 Ibs... 
Bolts, 1,280, 2,900 PRs «< 
Spikes, 12,000. 7,000 Ibs. 
Tie plates, 6,000 .. 
Rail anchors, 1,000 
Transportation and store 
pense, 200 tons.. 
Labor installing 


of rail and 
43.00 6.757 
0.03 672 
0.04 116 
2.80 196 
0.25 1,500 


yard ex 


Total per mile... : 
Net cust per mile of track with con 
crete hase 


$37,970 
The , Anticipated Savings 


The advantages that would result from a permanent 
track may be classified as follows: 


1. Reduction in the cost of maintenance of way ™ 
a. Ties, eliminated 
b. Ballast, eliminated 
c. Track labor, reduced to rail renewals and track walking 
d. Probably reduced wear on rails and angle bars. 
2. Reduction in the cost of maintenance of equipment 
3. Reduction in train resistance, resulting in 
a. Less fuel consumed 
b. Greater tonnage per train, with fewer trains; 
speed, with less train hours. 
4. Greater safety, especially at high speeds. 
5. More comfort for passengers, due to smoother riding and 
freedom from dust 
6. Advertising value 


or higher 


to the early users 


The last three items have a value that is very real, al- 
though so intangible that it is obviously impossible to 
estimate it in money. This value would be great for 
roads having a large volume of high speed passenger bus- 
iness. The passenger traffic of today demands the highest 
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speed compatible with safety, and the same is true of cer- 
tain classes of freight. In general, track conditions are 
now the controlling factor in limiting speed. With a 
track in perfect line and surface, and with no soft spots 
and low joints, this would cease to be the case, and the 
high speeds required to compete successfully with other 
forms of transportation could be maintained. 

Following is an estimate of the annual saving resulting 
from the first three of the above items on a track having 
a freight traffic of 30,000 gross tons per day and 6 daily 
passenger trains. 


annual saving, per mile of track 


Assume average daily traffic as follows: 
8 tonnage trains of 3,000 toms, 75 cars...... ‘ 
4 less than tonnage trains of 1,500 tons, 40 cars 


Estimated 


24,000 gross tons 
6,000 gross tons 
Total freight per day 30,000 
6 passenger trains, 8 cars each 
Assume ruling grade of 0.5 per cent 
Maintenance of 
259 ties at $2.00 
Ballast renewal every 19 years, 
at $1.50 (material delivered) 
Track labor 
Present cost, (Acct. 220) for assumed traffic 
Less Cost with concrete base 
Labor on sidetracks, 0.5 mile per mile of main 
Renewing rail, 6 year life at $750 
Track walking and inspection, 1 man at $1,200 
per year covering 6 miles 
Miscellaneous labor 


2,000 cu. yds. 


$1,600 


Net saving track labor 


Total saving, maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment: 
Fresent cost per day 
18 locomotive miles at $0.40 
760 freight car miles at $0.16 ces 
48 passenger car miles at $0.032................. 
Total per day . 
or $7,628 per year 
7 ~ core a reduction of 20 per cent annual saving would be $1,526 
uel: 
Assuming a decrease in train resistance of 1 pound per ten. 
equivalent to a vertical lift of 5280 or 2.64 feet per mile. 


Total gross tonnage per day 
Freight 
Passenger 
Locomotive 


30,000 
1.400 
3,600 


35,000 
12,775,000 gross tons. 
12,775 x 2.64 x 5 Ibs. 


Total per year, 
Coal saved per year, 
Saving per mile per year, 84 tons at $5.00 — $420. 


=8&4 tons. 


Increased tonnage rating: 


Present train resistance . per ton 


10 Ibs. per ton 


Assuming a decrease in train resistance of 1 Ib. per ton, the 
total resistance would be 15 Ib. per ton, and the number of 
tonnage trains would be reduced by yy, or 182 trains per year. 
Cost per train mile, not including fuel: 

Train and engine men 
Engine house service 
Train and engine supplies 
Maintenance of locomotive 
Interest on locomotive 


Total saving per mile per year 

Equals 10 per cent of the estimated cost 
comprise 10 per cent of the division, 
the application of a permanent roadbed to the ruling 
grades only would result in a saving per mile due to in- 
creased tonnage rating of 10 x $200 or $2,000. Adding 
the other savings amounting to $3,621, the total saving 
per mile would be $5,621 or 14.8 per cent of the estimated 
cost. A similar estimate, based on a freight traffic of 
40,000 gross tons per day shows a saving per year per 
mile of $4,950 or 13 per cent of the estimated cost; and 
when applied to ruling grades only, of $7,434 or 19.5 
per cent. 

The several parts of the present track are renewed at 
comparatively short intervals, and it is therefore proper 
to deduct from the annual saving as above estimated an 
amount sufficient to amortize the cost of the concrete base 
during its probable life. If this life is 50 years or more, 
this amount is negligible; and if the life is 35 years it is 
1 per cent of the first cost, assuming interest at 6 per cent. 


If ruling grades 
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In the above estimate the reduction in maintenance of 
way expense is the only item for which there exists a re- 
liable basis. The figure of $1,600 per mile per year used 
for the present cost of track labor may seem excessive 
to one accustomed only to figures representing average 
costs over an entire railway system or an entire operating 
division; but when the cost of track labor on the heavy 
traffic sections is kept separately, it will be found to be 
much higher than the average. The figure used is based 
on actual costs on the Pere Marquette, where a comparison 
of the cost of track labor on the different operating di- 
visions in 1923 and 1924 indicates that such cost is ap- 
proximately given by the formula: 

Cost of track labor per mile per year in dollars 


gross tons per year 





= $275 + 
8000 

It is assumed that the cost of maintaining equipment 
would be reduced 20 per cent. This may be either too 
high or too low, as there is no basis for an estimate; but 
it is reasonable to suppose that equipment running over a 
perfectly smooth track would require less repairs and 
would have a longer life than if subject to the innumerable 
shocks inherent in operation over the present type of track. 

There is likewise no definite basis for the assumption of 
a reduction in train resistance of one pound per ton. There 
is doubtless a large amount of energy lost in shocks at 
rail joints in the present track structure; and, due to the 
imperfect elasticity of the roadbed, a further amount is 
lost in depressing the track and pushing the main track 
wave ahead of the locomotive and smaller ones ahead of 
each truck. This loss would be practically eliminated 
with a track of the type proposed, but the decrease in train 
resistance which would result can only be determined by 
experiment. 

The conclusions to be drawn are that, for roads with 
heavy traffic, track of the permanent type would result in 
a reduction of maintenance of way expenses that would 
yield a moderate return on the investment cost; would 
probably further result in a large saving in maintenance 
of equipment and cost of transportation; and would per- 
mit the safe operation of trains at considerably higher 
speeds than are now permissible. 

With a moderate return assured on the investment from 
the saving in maintenance of way expense alone, it would 
be well worth while for any road with heavy traffic to in- 
stall one or more experimental sections of permanent track 
in order to determine its other economic values, and to 
develop by trial the details of a practical design. 


C. & O. Opposes Lease 
of Virginian to N. & W. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

TRONG opposition to the application of the Norfolk 

& Western for authority to acquire control of the 
Virginian was offered by officers of the Chesapeake 

& Ohio at the hearing before Examiner Davis of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Following cross exami- 
nation of the witnesses for the applicants, President W. 
J. Harahan of the C. & O., presented a statement of rea- 
sons why the commission should adhere to the allocation 
of the Virginian to the C. & O., as in its tentative con- 
solidation plan, and said that if the commission should 
deny the pending application and assign the Virginian to 
the C. & O., that company or the Nickel Plate will make 
every reasonable effort to bring about the acquisition and 
control of the Virginian on terms and conditions that will 
meet with the approval of the commission. F. M. 
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Whitaker, vice-president in charge of traffic, W. C. Hull, 
assistant to vice-president, and R. S. Marshall, assistant 
to the president, also testified, and an adjournment was 
taken to January 4, when they will be cross-examined. 
Mr. Harahan said in part: 

“If the Virginian Railway is added to the Nickel Plate 
group it will tend to further improve its ability to serve 
more efficiently its patrons, because of the greater terri- 
tory thus effectively reached by lines of rails closely affili- 
ated with it. All of the testimony that I am giving herein 
is predicated upon definitely providing whatever facilities 
are necessary in order to take care of the business offered 
from all sources. 

“IT am convinced that the public interest unquestionably 
demands that the Virginian Railway should be combined 
with the Chesapeake & Ohio and Hocking Valley Rail- 
ways and not with the Norfolk & Western Railway, thus 
grouping the Virginian Railway with the proposed Nickel 
Plate System and not with the Pennsylvania-Norfolk & 
Western System. The record in the Consolidation case, 
System No. 8, and the additional facts which will be 
brought out at this hearing will conclusively demonstrate 
that in the public interest the Virginian Railway should 
not be united with the Norfolk & Western and therefore 
the application of the Norfolk & Western to lease the 
Virginian for a period of 999 years, now under consider- 
ation in this proceeding, should be denied. 

“The only coal field that the Virginian Railway serves 
is the New River low volatile coal district, with the excep- 
tion of a very small amount of so-called high volatile coal 
mostly used for company fuel. To serve this coal district 
to the extent that its operators have a right to demand 
urgently requires the most efficient and economical outlet 
obtainable to the west. This was recognized and stressed 
in the consolidation case and following this thought this 
commission has recently ordered the establishment of the 
C. & O. New River district rates from Virginian local 
mines via Deepwater and Pemberton to western territory 
in connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

If the Virginian is placed with the C. & O. New River 
district coal from Virginian mines will obtain an outlet to 
the west, including the Great Lakes, by way of a line of 
railroad under one operating control, shorter, and more 
economical of operation than would be the case if the 
Virginian is placed with the N. & W. system. The 
N. & W. proposes, it is stated, to construct a new line 
of railroad from Elmore to Wharncliffe, a distance of 53 
miles. This construction would, if only Virginian west- 
bound coal is considered, be an economic waste, because 
the existing lines of the C. & O. provide a short, direct 
and economical route for this coal. As will be shown in 
detail the existing main line and branch lines of the Vir- 
ginian fit into the existing lines of the C. & O., for this 
movement precisely as if the C. & O. lines had been de- 
signed as an extension of the Virginian’s lines. 

“Eastbound coal from the: New River district can be 
more economically transported via the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Virginian unified system than via the Norfolk & 
Western and Virginian unified system because such coal 
can be routed over the most economical route, as for in- 
stance coal from Chesapeake & Ohio mines in the south- 
ern portion of the New River district can be more eco- 
nomically handled by the Virginian and such coal from 
Virginian mines in the Northern portion of the New 
River district can be more economically handled by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

“The Virginian Railway provides a short route from 
existing Chesapeake & Ohio coal mines located between 
Pemberton and Stone Coal Junction. including the Stone 
Coal branch, to the Carolinas and the Southeast in con- 
nection with the Southern Railway via Alta Vista and 
Seaboard Air Line via Alberta, the Atlantic Coast Line 
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via Jarratt and the Norfolk Southern via Suffolk, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio coal traffic now moving from such mines 
by way of Lynchburg, Richmond and Norfolk to points 
south of the junctions named can be economically diverted 
by way of the Virginian Railway to these junctions, and 
competition increased on this traffic. The Norfolk & 
Western is already provided with such short routes to 
southeastern territory and hence does not need to acquire 
the Virginian to obtain them. 

“The Chesapeake & Ohio and Virginian have certain 
joint facilities and joint operating arrangements in the 
New River field. These arrangements are the best that 
can be made where two roads are participating. If the 
C. & O. and Virginian are consolidated large operating 
savings and increased efficiencies will result, by greatly 
decreasing the switching now performed. 

“It is the desire of the Pennsylvania and also of the 
N. & W. that these two systems be consolidated and it 
is natural that this should occur. When this becomes a 
fact, if the Virginian was unified with the N. & W., it 
would be a part of a system having obviously large diver- 
gent interests from those of the Virginian. The Penn- 
sylvania’s dominant interest is naturally in the business 
originating in bituminous coal fields of Pennsylvania and 
other states lying north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers 
and not with the coal fields of southern West Virginia 
and Kentucky. It is the largest loader of bituminous 
coal in the U. S. as the system is now constituted without 
the N. & W. The mine operators along the line of the 
Permsylvania R.R. are active and vigorous competitors 
with the mine operators along the line of the C. & O. 
and the Virginian. 

“On the other hand, the interest of the Nickel Plate 


in the mining territory north of the Potomac and Ohio, 


rivers is comparatively negligible and its dominant inter- 
est will lie in the development of the coal fields of south- 
ern West Virginia and Kentucky, which include the Vir- 
ginian Railway mining territory. 

“At an informal conference with the consolidation com- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce Commission, held on 
January 26, 1925, there was presented a recommended 
plan of consolidation providing for the consolidation of 
the railroads east of the Mississippi into four systems. 
Recommendation that this plan be adopted was made by 
the N. Y. C., B. & O., and Nickel Plate Systems but the 
Pennsylvania system did not agree to the recommended 
plan. It is still strongly felt that the plan then recom- 
mended is a proper one and should be carried out. In this 
plan it was recommended by the three railroads that the 
Virginian be consolidated with the Nickel Plate system. 
Your attention is called to the reasons given as to why the 
Virginian should form a part of the Nickel Plate system. 
This contains largely the same reasons I have outlined 
but deals more particularly with the recommended four 
party plan as a whole, showing among other things the 
disproportionate financial investment of the Pennsylvania 
and Nickel Plate which would be augmented by the in- 
clusion of the Virginian in the Pennsylvania system. 

“The operation of the Virginian as a part of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio system will produce very large savings in 
operating expenses and in prospective capital expenditures 
for new equipment and facilities and will result in more 
intensive use of the Virginian Railway, its motive power, 
coal cars, shops and other facilities, all of which will be in 
the public interest. Uniting the Virginian with the Nor- 
folk & Western would not only destroy competition which 
today exists between the Virginian and the Norfolk & 
Western but under their suggested plan of operation 
would mean substantial abandonment of part of the exist- 
ing railway of the Norfolk & Western and the Virginian, 
which is not in the public interest.” 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

November 28, which included the Thanksgiving 

holiday, amounted to 923,213 cars, a decrease of 
134,461 cars as compared with the preceding week but 
an increase of 44,082 cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of 1924 and of 88,132 cars as compared 
with 1923. Increases as compared with last year were 
shown in all districts and in coke, one, merchandise and 
miscellaneous freight, while decreases were shown in 
grain and grain products, livestock, coal and forest prod- 
ucts. As compared with 1923 increases were shown in 
all classes of commodities except livestock. The sum- 
mary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, follows : 


ReveNnvE Freicut Car Loaptne 


Week Ended November 28, 1925 
Districts 1925 1924 1923 
ae eae 203,154 200,485 202,787 
BN oa ctnscacas 184,102 174,270 169,175 
rere 56,548 44,858 33,063 
Si gieaicninn aereebex en 146,176 139,706 127,265 
Northwestern .............. 109,447 105,764 105,429 
Central Western............ 151,536 142,366 134,693 
Southwestern ......... err 72,250 71,682 62,669 
_ Se 333,233 319,812 302,791 
Commodities 
Grain and grain products... 48,696 49,324 45,673 
ee MN vincadesouevadeus 29,581 32,757 31,652 
Coal geeesecces 172,279 172,615 156,613 
ee re 14,990 10,633 11,094 
Forest products. .. 65,199 67,156 64,859 
Dl sedisacewabaus exe 15,912 11,481 12,356 
i. Oy Gh Divienceaas 232,152 221,900 215,252 
Miscellaneous .... 344,404 313,265 297,582 
DD -tibuteny ts manwkaaot 923,213 879,131 835,081 
November 21....... 1,057,764 1,010,919 990,299 
November 14.......... 1,050,758 1,016,843 992,050 
November 7...... gia 1,063,322 995,279 1,036,221 
NY  Blivtecnsanca ss 1,091,273 1,073,374 1,035,849 
Cumulative total 48 weeks. ... 48,402,513 45,938,677 47,340,470 


The freight car surplus for the period November 15 
to 22 averaged 124,818 cars, including 37,007 coal cars 
and 57,766 box cars. 

The Canadian roads for the same period had a surplus 
of 8,010 cars, including 5,000 box cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada during the 
week ended November 28 were only 2,172 cars under the 
previous week’s record. With fair weather in the western 
division grain loading continued heavy, the higher price 
also being a factor. Merchandise was down 974 cars in 
the eastern division and down slightly in the western divi- 
sion, and with the exception of a drop of 257 cars in mis- 
cellaneous freight in the western division, other commodi- 
ties showed only small changes. Compared with the same 
week last year every commodity except lumber showed 
increases, grain loading with a gain of 6,820 cars and 
miscellaneous freight with a gain of 2,079 cars, the total 
increase being 12,604 cars. 


Total for Canada Cumulative Totals 
foe ites 





ra ——__—_—_ to Date 
Nov. 28, Nov. 21, Nov. 29, ;-—— 

Commodities 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Grain and grain products.. 22,072 23,582 15,252 439,257 450,512 
Re GE eawenenes exes 3,238 3,151 2,996 117,776 114,703 
SD cccchhGheaeamee awed 9,169 9,335 7,830 215,998 264,842 
eee 553 511 375 14,586 11,343 
Eo be wank hag eee 3,389 3,358 3,650 170,059 172,647 
PUNO sccccccucess 1,655 1,393 1,359 119,768 117,807 
Pulp and paper....... +. 2,429 2,326 2,096 98,382 94,398 
Other forest products... . 3,122 2,800 2,383 135,205 122,212 
Ce seenbenedersves: scene 1,400 1,608 1,181 68,505 60,637 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1l....... 15.228 16,283 14,608 733,617 701,346 
Miscellaneous ..........--- 14,198 14,278 12,119 623,510 588,485 
Total cars loaded.......... 76,453 78,625 63,849 2,736,663 2,698,932 
Total cars received from . 

CN sxendtncenes 33,995 35,168 31,370 1,594,450 1,510,467 





The Economics of Transportation 
Service’ 


A discussion of the fundamental factors that enter into 
present day railroad operation 


By L. K. Sillcox 


General Superintendent of Motive Power, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago, III. 


AILWAY operation, as a business, involves not 
R only the economic and physical side but policy as 

well. The latter is one of the most important 
aspects, if the business is to prosper financially. Policy 
must first be determined since it is the plan upon which 
basic principles depend. Without such a plan, co-ordina- 
tion will exist only in a haphazard manner. The type of 
motive power, to be used for instance, must be such as 
to harmonize with the plan or policy and must be co- 
ordinated with all other activities. If the policy is dic- 
tated by service conditions perhaps some of the economic 
features may be sacrificed. On the other hand, if the 
economics of the problem are of first importance, a study 
of the subject must be built up around those considera- 
tions. Where the conservation of natural resources must 
be taken into account, this aspect must be super-imposed 
upon the others. If the demand for more and better 
service, at less cost, is to be met, and at the same time 
a fair return be earned on the capital invested, means must 
be found for producing that service at a satisfactory fig- 
ure. Whether this may take the form of improved eff- 
ciency in respect to the existing plant, or whether it will 
be necessary to provide a more modern plant, is a ques- 
tion which has to be decided in each case strictly upon 
its own merits. 

For a long period, particularly in the west, railway 
managements have been concerned with policies of ex- 
tension, and not much opportunity has been given for 
thought concerning the need of making an intensive study 
of moving more business promptly at less cost with the 
fewest number of modern terminals, shops, etc., as well 
as the least complement of motive power and rolling stock 
necessary to handle the business. To judge what may 
be expected from the standpo:nt of economies in the func- 
tioning of transportation systems throughout the country, 
we must be governed largely by trends. But in doing 
so, it is necessary to take into consideration many of the 
differences in the characteristics of the larger individual 
carriers. 

If the public is to judge the efficiency of any railway 
system by the net returns, then we are not prepared as 
yet, to establish a rate structure based entirely on this 
factor because development has not been uniform and the 
distribution of the population, tonnage or industries, is 
not yet such as to permit of considering the growth one 
of general volume. We have seen considerable develop- 
ment throughout the southwestern states, and more re- 
cently in the southeastern territory, but we cannot pre- 
dict when a similar movement may take place in the re- 
maining sparsely settled sections of the country. The 
mileage, for instance, in the district west of the Missis- 
sippi River is greatly out of proportion to the density of 
traffic as compared with other portions of the country ex- 
cept New England. 





*Abstract of paper read at the Dec. 8, 1925, meeting of the New England 
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In the matter of net returns we still have a considerable 
variance between the different administrations and the im- 
portance of this element, might be more clearly under- 
stood. Owing to the large range existing between vari- 
ous financial structures and the capital expenditures re- 
quired by the territory traversed, it has not been found 
possible to make a reasonable net return. 

In addition to the volume of traffic, the net return is 
also largely affected by the cost of maintaining the neces- 
sary capital, such as interest on investment, taxes, equip- 
ment rents, and other miscellaneous features which might 
be classed as non-operating expenses. Where it has been 
necessary to incur a capital investment out of proportion 
to the volume of traffic, the carrier may be as yet con- 
sidered in the state of development and until such in- 
equalities are overcome, judgment as to the operating effi- 
ciency, ability to earn a net return, etc., should take into 
account those factors which made possible the availability 
of capital during the early days of rapid increase in rail- 


‘ way mileage. 


The operating ratio is employed in some cases to in- 
dicate relative efficiency, but this does not take into ac- 
count the obligations which must be met in maintaining 
the invested capital. The operating ratio does not express 
the net return, but the amount which is applicable thereto. 
In the regulation of any property, therefore, the result to 
be obtained in the operating ratio should be calculated on 
the basis of the relation of the non-operating obligations 
to the spread between operating revenues and expenses. 

There has been a considerable improvement in operat- 
ing efficiency during the last few years, but this has not 
made possible the ability to finance new or re-finance ex- 
isting properties without considerable sacrifice. The ex- 
pansion in railway mileage has been negligible in the 
past 10 years. Capital invested in roadway and equip- 
ment shows an increase of only 3.5 per cent per annum 
for this period. During approximately the same time, or 
since 1913, freight tonnage has increased but slightly. 
The average distance hauled was greater, showing an in- 
crease in ton-miles of 28.6 per cent. The average amount 
earned per ton-mile was 53 per cent greater, but the op- 
erating costs increased 102 per cent. It is, therefore, 
evident that the freight rate structure has not kept pace 
with the price levels affecting cost. Since freight earn- 
ings constitute approximately 70 per cent of the total 
operating revenue, they are of primary importance. Any 
rate structure which will permit a revenue consistent not 
only with ordinary operation and maintenance, but with 
the needed improvement of the property will solve the 
problem to a large extent and will also tend toward bet- 
ter service to the public. Highway transport introduces 
a problem concerning service that cannot be ignored. The 
railroads are likely to retain the main freight service, but 
light tonnage, short haul traffic and branch lines are 
greatly affected. 

Capital is invested with the primary object of produc- 
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ing net earnings. Therefore, the time that railway equip- 
ment and property is not in actual revenue service repre- 
sents a loss of potential capital earnings. This means 
dense or intensive traffic handling. Cars and locomotives 
must be as large and as few in number as the service 
will stand and be kept in service a large percentage of the 
time so as to make more ton-miles per day and per year. 
Yards and terminals must be as few in number as the 
service will allow and so laid out and maintained and of 
such capacity that cars and trains will be detained a mini- 
mum of time. 


The Maintenance Problem 


In order to accomplish a high degree of utilization, a 
high degree of maintenance is a necessity. This in turn 
demands serviceable as well as adequate repair facilities 
in shops, enginehouses and repair yards. Further, such fa- 
cilities must be strategically located to reduce the amount 
of unnecessary waste time in accomplishing the required 
repairs. Maintenance materials and fabricated parts 
should be available in reasonable amounts. In addition, 
to an adequate degree of maintenance, a sound policy of 
retirements must be adhered to, so that equipment owned 
will be reasonably modern and capable of meeting the ex- 
isting requirements without needing constant attention. 
There is a rather well defined line of demarcation wherein 
it'is more economical to retire equipment and replace with 
miodern units, rather than to repair and modernize with 
hetterments. This dividing line, of course, varies with 
nidrket and labor conditions‘and is affected by financial 
‘considerations. Obsolescence is not a constant, but is 
affectéd' by: the introduction of inventions and demands of 
‘passengers aiid ‘shippers. ‘There has been an improve- 
ment also in maintenance expense of equipment, further 
indicating ‘the trend in ultimate economies. The mainte; 
nance of freight equipment, including locomotives and 
cars cost:$1.:192 per thousand gross ton-miles in 1920 as 
against $907 in 1924. Passenger locomotive and car 
inaintenance per train-mile cost 57.6 cents in 1920 and 
41.7 cents in 1924. 

It is evident that to promote a maximum utilization of 
equipment, it is necessary to have locomotives and cars 
capable of meeting existing demands economically. Larger 
cars, hence fewer units, is an element. Repair facilities 
must be adequate and include tools that permit of the 
most modern repair practices. The personnel, both operat- 
ing and repair, must be of the highest order and the rela- 
tions between employer. and employee must be on a plane 
of mutual understanding and respect. Materials must be 
provided of the proper grade and in adequate quantity. 
The best possible quality of water must be provided at 
advantageous locations. The fuel provided must be of 
uniform quality and proper preparation, and the facilities 
for handling must be adequate and at the most advanta- 
geous location. Yards and terminals are required that 
will permit expeditious make-up and movement of trains. 
However, any economies practiced in methods or devices 
are not a clear gain in all cases, because of the offset in 
carrying expense. 

A review of the statistics applying to Class 1 railways 
for the year 1924 as indicated by the I. C. C. report, re- 
veals that the total railway revenues were expended as 
follows : 


Maintenance of way and structures, per cent. ..........000e ee ees 13.42 
Maintenance of way cquipment, per cent..........60eeeeeeeeee 21.05 
Operating costs (including fuel, 10 per cent)..........06++6- 37.33 
‘Miscellaneous expenses of operation, per cent.........-.-eeee eens 7.84 
PURGES GUN, DO GOB. oc ccc cccccscceceececdeccccecceccccces ‘ 14.82 
Balance available for dividends and reserve, per cent...........- 5.53 

100.00 


Approximately 13.42 per cent of the total revenues was 
expended in maintenance of way and structures, includ- 
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ing a small amount for depreciation on property, although 
it is not customary to charge depreciation on fixed prop- 
erty. The savings possible from improvements in this 
respect will doubtless come from heavier section of rail, 
treated ties and greater depth of ballast. Such improve- 
ments, however, will involve an added charge to capital 
with an increase in interest burden. 


The Human Problem 


It avails an administration but little to have perfected 
itself with facilities, if for any reason it fails in organiz- 
ing trained minds that are competent to control and op- 
erate such facilities. The spirit in which the work is un- 
dertaken has much to do with the success attained, irre- 
spective of any particular method followed. We live in 
an age of organization and men in every walk of life are 
eager to lend their best efforts to that force which they 
believe will function in their behalf. To the experienced 
observer, it must be apparent that the benefits obtained 
around the conference table with employees, are of basic 
importance and the quality of contact almost invariably 
decides the results. Patience, tolerance and sympathetic 
helpfulness will often lead many to become the staunch- 
est supporters and defenders of the industry as soon as 
they have grown to consider that constructive co-operation 
is necessary. In developing the highest standard of team 
work, we should always try to see that no final decision 
with regard to any operation that may concern the em- 
ployee is attempted, until consultation has been had with 
the responsible man and his conditions thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and understood. 


The Material Problem 


A proper turn-over of the investment in materials and 
supplies for maintenance and operating purposes is a 
prime requisite. Beyond this, a fundamental policy with 
objectives looking to the future should be considered, 
pointing to features of ultimate saving. If facilities are 
to be kept to a minimum, they must be of a modern kind 
capable of economical and continuous service, with the 
further requisite that the unit of work done will be fa- 
vorable with respect to cost and time. This also furnishes 
one of the most constructive ways of keeping material 
moving. Material held at many points results in divided 
responsibility and provides opportunity for disregard and 
deterioration. This policy also increases the cost of de- 
sign and construction to say nothing of workmanship, 
which results in the tying up of complete units of motive 
power and rolling stock for minor difficulties when needed 
for service. 

Such features should be considered most carefully when 
budgets are prepared, with a view of replacement or de- 
tailed improvement. They may indicate that the first 
money expended should be allocated in bringing the de- 
sign of motive power and rolling stock up to a proper 
standard of reliability and unit cost for up-keep. Many 
such programs could be easily developed showing actual 
returns of not less than 25 per cent per annum on the 
first cost, thus improving the service, lessening the bur- 
den on shop facilities and keeping stocks of replacement 
material to a minimum. The features mainly referred to 
are trucks of all classes, underframe constructions, piping, 
fittings for locomotives and cars, alloy-steel for sheets 
on cars and other purposes, substitution of wooden sash 
in passenger cars by non-rusting metal type, etc. 


The Steam Locomotive 


Great strides have been made in locomotive design and 
it is difficult to predict what the future will lead to. The 
goal to be achieved is a locomotive that will show the 
maximum spread between the combined..operating and 
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maintenance costs, and the earning capacity under average 
working conditions. This bespeaks a high efficiency in 
order that a pound of coal will evaporate a maximum 
quantity of water and that the steam thus generated will 
produce the maximum sustained horsepower. Progress is 
being made, for during the past year or so, locomotives 
have been placed in service with a thermal efficiency 60 
per cent in excess of the older and more conventional 
types. Locomotives of high efficiency, found to be in 
every way reliable performers when adequately main- 
tained, are, however, of no avail unless used in an effec- 
tive manner. More tonnage per train and a greater pro- 
ductive utilization of time are essential elements. Since 
the first of 1922, the number of steam locomotives owned 
has decreased by .2 per cent, but the average tractive 
force has increased by 9 per cent. This enlargement in 
the size of locomotives has brought expansion in the num- 
her of devices conducive to better utilization. 

The cost of handling locomotives in enginehouses is 
approximately $130,000,000 per annum for Class I roads, 
representing 2.64 per cent of the total operating expense, 
exclusive of taxes and non-operating expenses. We may 
expect that a reduction in the number of locomotives used 
for a given service, will correspondingly lessen the amount 
of turning work and the standby losses so far as fuel and 
water are concerned. Improvements in design and op- 
erating practices are reflected in the fuel performance of 
locomotives. Freight locomotives in 1920 required 197 
lb. of coal per thousand gross ton-miles as against 170 
lb. in 1924, a decrease of 13.7 per cent. In passenger 
train service, the decrease was 10 per cent. Fuel cost 
was approximately 10 per cent of the total operating ex- 
penses in 1924 or $448,646,810, as compared with $689,- 
632,039 in 1920. The problem is one of determining 
whether the cost of maintaining capital to finance im- 
provements that reduce operating costs, will be more or 
less than the amount of such reduction. The circum- 
stances surrounding each individual case require very 
close analysis before this can be stated. 

The locomotives are of first consideration in improving 
operation. Improvements are continuing not only to in- 
crease the tonnage per train, but the length of runs with 
the idea of attaining a greater service per locomotive and 
a greater thermal efficiency. 

Proper tonnage rating of locomotives is worthy of the 
hest attention which may be given it. The most impor- 
tant thing to know is whether locomotives are loaded just 
right or whether they have too much or too little. Many 
factors are involved and each section of the railroad is a 
problem in itself. Territorial distribution of power calls 
for continuous and close study. A thorough knowledge 
of road operating characteristics and the possibilities of 
each type of locomotive in service is needed in order to 
insure the best movement on the road. Tonnage rating 
and locomotive assignment form a combined subject 
which should be reviewed by the executive in a compre- 
hensive manner, at least once each year, studying actual 
performances and measuring the best showing in any ter- 
ritorv of the line with a view toward making the ex- 
perience gained applicable to a greater percentage of the 
mileage as a whole. 


The Electric Locomotive 


On the other hand, new types of power are being de- 
veloped and we are now having some experience with the 
electrification of steam railway properties. There has also 
been some development along the lines of oil-electric loco- 
motives and while little is known of their possibilities, 
nevertheless, they give rise to the hope of producing 
cheaper power with all, or practically all, of the advantages 
claimed for electric operation. In the case of electricity, 
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the investment charge per mile or per section, is heavier 
than for steam, under certain circumstances. For in- 
stance, where the volume of traffic exceeds the track ca- 
pacity, it becomes necessary to double track under steam 
operation, or to electrify. In such cases the investment 
involved may be favorable to electricity. The investment 
in tractive force of electric locomotives equivalent to steam 
is heavier. Likewise, the investment in power and dis- 
tribution lines with sub-stations is heavier than for coal 
and water facilities. From an operating standpoint it 
has been found, in some instances, that electricity is 
cheaper than steam. This is effected by the length of 
electrified territory and the volume of traffic offered. Few- 
er electric locomotives are needed than steam units for a 
given service and this effects the cost of maintaining and 
turning power. In practically all cases, electric locomo- 
tives have been designed to haul a greater tonnage than 
has been obtained under steam operation. To this extent, 
of course, transportation has been reduced for the ton- 
nage so hauled; however, this might be obtained if new 
steam power were considered. Electric power has greater 
dependability and this, together with the fewer trains re- 
quired for a given volume greatly simplifies dispatching 
and shows a lower cost. 

In the matter of fuel, there is a saving in favor of 
electricity, where demand characteristics are proper. The 
extent of this depends upon the method of generating 
power and the distance it must be transmitted as com- 
pared with the distance coal has to be transported and 
the extent to which it must be stored. Whether there will 
be an investment involved depends upon whether power 
is generated in commercial or railway plants. If in the 
latter, it may be hydro-electric or steam plants, the latter 
of which involves a consideration of coal transportation. 
Coal transported over the consuming line bears no freight 
charge for that service. 

The maintenance cost of steam power is customarily 
stated as the cost per mile run. This method does not 
lend itself to a comparison between steam and electric 
power, because the size of unit is involved and there are 
no electrified sections long enough to permit of extending 
the mileage performance to what might be considered the 
limit. For these reasons, it is not possible to make a 
definite statement of the comparative costs, but it may 
be said that mile for mile, without considering trailing 
load, the maintenance of electric power should be less than 
steam. Definite data is not available for determining the 
extent of the possible economy, because electrification has 
not, thus far been sufficiently general. A large portion 
of existing electric operation is in suburban service, in- 
stalled largely by force of circumstances. Terminal op- 
eration is difficult of analysis and the coal saving over 
steam operation in such service is not definitely known. 
The general assumption has been that a more definite 
saving would come from road and main line freight and 
passenger service. 

Wherever electrification has been provided, it has proved 
satisfactory, as a whole, from a purely operating stand- 
point. It is assumed that maintenance of way costs would 
be increased because of added facilities to maintain and 
that possibly locomotive maintenance could be decreased 
slightly. It might be assumed that electrification would 
be of direct benefit to transportation, the larger element 
of saving being in fuel and train crew expense. It has 
been the custom to consider the advantage of electrifica- 
tion, but this installation would mean a replacement of a 
large investment in the present steam locomotive and this 
investment would have to be retired and the remaining 
retirement charge would go to operating expenses. It is 
for this reason that great caution has existed in any 
serious consideration of electrification of steam railroads, 
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with the further fact in mind that where electrification is 
provided, the plant as a whole must be designed and in- 
stalled to meet the maximum requirements of the service 
and this demand oftentimes is only seasonal or effective 
through short periods of the day. 

At the present time, there is further hesitation in ex- 
tending electric zones because of the apparent possibili- 
ties of the oil-electric locomotive, which appears to be 
adaptable to the present form of steam operation in prac- 
tically all cases, except for considerations of fuel and 
water supply. If it should so happen that this form of 
power develops proper reliability and consistency of per- 
formance at a reasonable maintenance and operating cost 
and has an investment charge below that of completed 
electrified sections, it will doubtless find its way gradually 
into general use without any radical changes in the meth- 
ods of train operation, financial structure, etc. In this 
case the changed fuel supply must be seriously viewed 
and ranges of cost anticipated with accuracy. 


The Passenger Car 


In the case of passenger train cars, particularly where 
competition is keen, the average age of the cars most 
needed for service has a large bearing on the cost of 
maintenance. In trans-continental traffic, where railroads 
own their own sleeping cars, it has been found that the 
number of units for this particular service averages about 
15 per cent of the total and yet is responsible for 25 per 
cent of the total maintenance cost chargeable to passen- 
ger car repairs. Thus, if we had an average expense of 
$2,000 per car, and 2,000 cars considered as owned, it 
would result in sleeping cars requiring $3,333 per unit 
per year, and all other cars, including dining cars, parlor 


cars, observation cars, coaches, etc., $1,765 per car per 


year. If an average life of 33% years were to be main- 
tained as a basis for turn-over and to offset obsolescence, 
then it would be necessary to purchase approximately 60 
new cars per year and retire a similar number of old 
cars. In this way, much could be done to improve the 
situation of passenger equipment throughout the country. 
3ut present cost seems prohibitive and there is naturally 
a hesitancy to do this in view of a gradual decline in 
passenger revenues brought about largely by motor bus 
and private automobile competition. It should be remem- 
bered that the maintenance of passenger train cars does 
not run parallel with use, and back shopping is determined 
more on the basis of condition of paint and upholstery 
than wear, for the reason that most other features of 
repairs can be taken care of at major terminals. The 
scheduling of passenger train cars through back shops 
can be placed on a basis practically the same as for steam 
locomotives, so as to maintain the proper sequence in shop 
operations and attain complete utilization of men, mate- 
rials and facilities. 


The Freight Car 


Of the 21.05 per cent of total revenues consumed by 
maintenance of equipment, 18.25 per cent applies to actual 
repair work. The remaining 2.8 per cent is in reality a 
matter of amortization since equipment charges involve 
the original cost of rolling stock which must be allocated 
currently to the maintenance account. The improvement 
of equipment, especially locomotives, has not resulted in 
a direct reduction in maintenance cost, but rather reduc- 
tion in operating expenses. A considerable ultimate sav- 
ing in maintenance has resulted from improvements in 
cars. All improvements to equipment add to the interest 
bearing debt. An improvement in locomotives and cars 
should be reflected to some extent in reduced transporta- 
tion costs. 

It is generally assumed that freight train cars should 
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be given classified repairs of a heavy nature each eight to 
10 years, depending upon the character of service and 
construction of the cars involved. Starting with 1910, 
when an increase in size and power of locomotives was 
undertaken and had proceeded to this time, we have found 
that this affected the strength of freight cars, and the 
risk in operating cars of wooden underframe construc- 
tion is daily increasing, to say nothing of the maintenance 
burden. 

Most administrations have their freight car repair and 
improvement work well regulated, with the object of 
concentrating the operations at as few large points as 
possible. It seems wise to do this in order to centralize 
control of labor and material as well as output. The 
charges for maintaining freight cars, of course, includes 
all classes of work, even to the point of interchange in- 
spection and lightest running attention in transportation 
yards. This leads to the need for thoroughly systematiz- 
ing the inspection of both passenger and freight trains 
at originating stations and intermediate terminals so that 
any defects developing on the road may be traced back for 
responsibility as far as the individual inspector is con- 
cerned. Much can also be done to have train crews han- 
dle defects developing on the road, so as to bring cars 
into terminals, and thus facilitate train movement. 


Centralization 


Stress can well be placed on the performance as to en- 
gine and car failures, with an analysis of the cause in 
each case, in order to arrive at the proper correction and 
prevention. A well founded policy embraces such fea- 
tures as overcoming obsolescence by proper rates of re- 
tirements of old equipment and improvement of existing 
units and the acquisition of new construction. 

Due to the routine operation involved, much good can 
result from suitable educational methods employed with 
supervisors and workmen, dealing with such subjects as 
safety first, methods of doing work, air brake functioning, 
interchange inspection, train yard inspection and safety 
appliance requirements. 


The Coal Pile 


Coal can be conserved by proper design and intelligent 
operation of motive power; the providing of adequate fa- 
cilities for the cars and housing of locomotives; the con- 
tinuous use of locomotives while under steam; the proper 
selection, distribution and accounting for coal supplied ; 
and adherence to the principles of fuel conservation as 
an objective on the part of one and all. 


Conclusion 


Future development of power and rolling stock will 
be commensurate with the viewpoint held respecting the 
economic movement of tonnage throughout the country. 
More favorable results may be expected through the adop- 
tion of the best methods of train assembling, dispatching 
and movement. The general situation, however, is quite 
serious from a financial standpoint, but if conditions will 
permit creation of a reasonable reserve for meeting finan- 
cial obligations, it may then be expected that some of the 
improvement work here suggested will be possible of at- 
tainment and the estimated results realized. 

Finally, it should be remembered that no increase of 
expenditure over the unavoidable minimum is justified 
or proper unless the increase in earnings or savings in 
expense resulting with reasonable certainty, may be 
counted on to make it a profitable investment. In like 
manner, no saving of expenditure is justified, however 
serious the future seems, when it can with certainty be 
shown that the additional expenditure will, fixed charges 
included, be in itself a paying investment. 




















A Portion of the General Office of the Store Department with the Telephone Switchboard in the Foreground 





Budgets and Daily Reports Aid in 
Controlling Supplies” 


Improved purchasing and stores practices vital factors in 
reducing stocks on Illinois Central 


that enabled the Illinois Central to experience a 
$30,000,000 decline in its purchases of material 


’ | NHE difficulty in commenting upon the stock control 
and supplies and a $10,000,000 reduction in its volume 
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The Elliptical Spring Storage at the General Store, Where All 
Repaired Springs Carry a Yellow Mark to Facilitate 
Placing Proper Charges 


of unapplied material in the course of a single year without 
noticeable confusion or injurious after-effects is the 
impossibility of discerning where the influence of one 
department left off and the other began. Insofar as these 
recent developments and also the present conditions con- 
cerning material and supplies on the road are the result 
of express endeavor, they reflect the interest of all 
departments. 

The satisfaction noted within the mechanical depart- 





* This is a continuation of an article published in the issue of December 
15, describing a $30,000,000 reduction in purchases of material and supplies 
and a $10,000,000 cut in the volume of unapplied material which has recently 
been made on the IJlinois Central. 





ment over the reduction in the reserves of material held 
for its use from approximately $7,000,000 to $4,600,000, 
is of significance in this connection, as is also the 
reduction of about $6,600,000 that took place in the fuel 
bill. These are examples of a departmental understanding 
of the economic aspects of material that are essential to 
judicious stock control. It is chiefly in the purchasing 
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At Burnside the Staybolt Iron Is Stored Below a Platform 
Where Graduated Scales on the Sides of All Pockets 
Solve the Problem of Taking Inventory 


and stores department, however, that the machinery of 
the control immediately in question is found. 


Master Stockbook Used 


On the Illinois Central the purchasing and _ stores 
departments are combined, with the general storekeeper 
reporting to a vice-president in charge of purchases and 
supplies. This has been the practice since 1912. From 
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June, 1908, when the supply department was organized 
it was an adjunct to other departments, the general 
storekeeper reporting to the general manager until 1909 
and from this time until 1912 to the purchasing agent. 
The plan of organization at present is shown in the 
accompanying chart. The stores department has custody 
of all material with the exception of fuel and ice, the 
stationery department having been placed under the 
jurisdiction of the general storekeeper in 1919. The 
jurisdiction of the head of the purchasing and supply 
department, on the other hand, extends to the care of all 
material until applied, as well as to its purchase. 

The methods employed in the control of the purchase 
and handling of this material are various. Much credit 
is given the system of standard stockbooks for any success 
in recent efforts. Similar to other roads, this practice 
is essentially one of maintaining a master stockbook at 
headquarters and assigning a specified day during each 
month when inventories shall be taken of the same class 
of material at all stores and the report of stock forwarded 
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The general store of the Illinois Central is a general store 
in the true sense of the term. It is the distributing point 
for about 75 per cent of all of the material used on the 
railroad. The only staple materials that are not actually 
supplied from this store are lumber for buildings, bridges, 
etc., new rail, carloads of oil, sand, etc., and wheels and 
axles, and similar supplies, which are sufficiently heavy 
or large in volume as to warrant their shipment direct 
from the manufacturer to the respective stores which 
issued the order for it. 

There are 15 different sections in the general store, 
each in charge of a general storekeeper. When requisi- 
tions for staple commodities are received from divisional 
stores they are first checked against against the master 
stockbook in the customary manner for the principal 
purpose of justifying the quantities ordered and also for 
the purpose of determining whether the order of one 
store can be filled by drawing on surpluses at some other 
store. Thereafter, however, all unfilled requisitions for 
staple articles are issued upon the proper stockkeeper in 
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The Plan of Organization of the Purchasing and Stores Departments 


to the general store for posting in the master book pre- 
paratory to the forwarding of requisitions for the same 
class of material. 

There are two respects in which the Illinois Central 
procedure with these stockbooks differs from the usual 
practice. One results from the arrangement of local 
stores. On the Illinois Central the division stores are in 
the nature of district stores, inasmuch as it is the responsi- 
bility of these stores to supply the requirements of one 
or more local stores on the division which, of thmeselves, 
carry too limited a stock for the requirements of a stand- 
ard stockbook. To avoid the distortion of division store 
inventories that would result where the stock of sub- 
stores was consolidated on the books with the divisional 
store stock, and at the same time to secure a record of 
conditions at the local stores for meeting emergencies as 
well as for general inspection purposes, a place is pro- 
vided in the record of each item of the standard stock 
at division stores for the separate report of quantities held 
at local stores. 

The principal difference in Illinois Central storehouse 
procedure lies in the method of handling requisitions. 


the general store who either fills them from the stock on 
hand or holds them until the necessary stock is obtained. 
The result is that all purchase requisitions for staple 
articles originate only at the general store. 

The standard stockbook system was introduced on the 
Illinois Central in 1922, after studies had been made of 
practices on all class A railroads. Its effectiveness has 
been increased by gradual standardization in the equip- 
ment of stores and in the arrangement of stock at all 
points, also by the tray system of piling which was 
introduced shortly before the stockbooks. 


Telephones Dispense with Telegrams 


The efficiency of the purchasing and stores department 
has been further increased by an unusually complete 
system of telephone communication. In the store depart- 
ment’s general office is a switchboard, with telephones 
not only in the private offices, but throughout the outer 
offices of both the store and purchasing departments and 
conveniently at hand in every stockroom as well. The 
system includes both general service and private wires 
for both local and long distance calls. With it com- 
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munications may be had with any stockkeeper in the 
stockroom on a moment’s notice. The same is true of 
inter-departmental service with the purchasing offices 
(located several miles distant) or with parties on the 
public exchange, while the departmental long-distance 
wires afford ready communication with store points on 
the line. By using automatic devices and with the phones 
generously distributed among officers and clerks, there is 
every encouragement for the promotion of dispatch in 
all avenues of inquiry. There is practically no telegraph- 
ing associated with the functioning of the Illinois Central 
stores department. 

While the more orderly system of piling and the use 




































































OAILY REPORT SHOWING ESTIMATED VALUES OF PURCHASE ORDERS ISSUED. 
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The Daily Report of the Illinois Central Purchases 


ot telephones and of the system of standard stockbooks 
comprise only three of many factors in the control of 
stock, it is significant that with the improvement in stock- 
keeping there have been no more material shortages with 
the reduced reserves than there were with twice the 
amount of stock on hand. It is also significant that, 
through the use of stockbooks, the Illinois Central’s staple 
stock has been reduced from 42,000 items to 35,000 items 
by the disclosure of obsolete stock and by efforts towards 
simplification, a work which is being carried on con- 
tinuously with one class of items at a time. A special 
report secured periodically from division officers in which 
all slow-moving stock is listed, supplements the stockbook 
record and other methods in detecting obsolete material, 
as well as avoiding surpluses. 


Stock on Books Till Applied 


The Illinois Central adheres to the practice of con- 
sidering no material as issued until it is actually applied. 
While this is relatively simple to do with the material 
held at storehouses, particularly with the added surveil- 
lance of stock that accompanies the operation of a shop 
delivery system, other methods must be followed with 
reference to line stock, such as rails, ties, bridge timber 
and similar materials which are often shipped direct to 
the point of use without handling at store points. For 
the better control of this stock each division has its line 
stockkeeper, who devotes his entire attention to the 
custody of such material and to the upkeep of a line 
stockbook which contains, among other things, a complete 
record of all inventories and transfers. The division line 
stockkeeper, while an employee of the stores department, 
is the contact man between the custodians of material 
and the roadway department. His functioning is indis- 
pensable to low surpluses and correct accounting. 


‘not a complicated document. 
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As an additional factor in the control of material, it 
is the practice on the Illinois Central to require that all 
requisitions for the purchasing of material falling within 
the custody of the stores department, including even rail 
and ties, receive the approval of the general storekeeper 
before reaching the purchasing department. It is only 
in cases of emergency that orders are issued direct and 
even in these cases the store department’s tentative 
approval is secured by telephone. The jurisdiction of the 
general storekeeper in this respect extends even to the 
special requisitions of department heads, on the theory 
that there may be facts known only to the stores depart- 
ment from its intimate contact with the material situation 
which would advise revision, cancellation or postponement 
of the original order. 


A Budget to Govern Purchases 


In connection with this review of requisitions by the 
store department the Illinois Central has introduced a 
new form of budget. Budgets, as they are commonly 
considered, are now familiar to railway operation. Such 
budgets are particularly well known on the Illinois Central, 
where it has been the practice for many years to control 
the expenditures of all departments. As an example of 
the extent to which this road has developed this type 
of budgeting a statement is prepared in the maintenance 
of way department well in advance of each year outlining 
the work to be done in the following year to the point 
of actually prescribing the month in which each project 
is to be undertaken and the allowable expenditure for 








The Large Volume and Quick Turnover of Bolts at Burnside 
Led to the Adoption of an Open Type of Storage When 
Revamping the Storehouse Interior 


the month. These budgets for the regulation of the using 
department have been of decided benefit from a material 
standpoint insofar as they require using departments to 
outline their material requirements well in advance and 
afford the purchasing and stores department an oppor- 
tunity to anticipate the future more accurately than could 
be done otherwise. 

Unlike these budgets, however, the stores budget is 
designed for the guidance of the stores department. In 
principle it places a limit on the value of requisitions 
which the store department can issue each month. It is 
It is simply a page on the 
general storekeeper’s desk which originates from a 
monthly conference with the purchasing officer, when, 
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with the aid of information developed at the last monthly 
expense meeting when the various department heads of 
the railroad are informed of their allowable expenses for 
the ensuing month and with the aid of other data, an 
allotment is established within which to keep the value 
of requisitions. This allotment is divided about equally 
among the days of the month and a record made of the 
specified allotment per day and of the cumulative allot- 
ment up-to-date, for use in comparing the value of all 
requisitions which have been issued during each day of 
the month and for the period of the month up to the day 
in question. The latter values are prepared daily in the 
store department general office simply by totaling the 
price extensions which have been made on all requisitions. 
While by no means operating as an accurate control on 
the number of requisitions issued, this budget has proved 
a decided help in regulating the transactions of the 
department. 

The principal device upon which reliance is based for 
the control of purchases is a daily report prepared in the 
purchasing department. Briefly, this report gives the 
value of (1) actual purchase orders issued, (2) the 
invoices received, (3) the invoices vouchered, and, (4) 
the invoices on hand but not vouchered with reference 
chiefly to coal, ice, rail, ballast, lumber, ties and “other 
material.” In addition to recording the amount of the 
orders placed in these departments of work for the day 
in question it also shows the value of each class of orders 
placed during the month, the value for the same period 
of the preceding month and for the same period in the 
same month of the preceding year. It carries forward 
the total unvouchered invoices and in addition it affords 
the desired totals for the periods considered. This report 
is made up from values estimated by the purchasing 
department from its records of freight charges and prices 
and is reproduced in a sufficient number of copies to 
furnish the several department heads with a record of 
values not later than the morning of the day after the 
invoices and orders are received. The value placed upon 
this report at the present time, as well as during the 
decline of purchases and reserves, is shown by the con- 
stant reference made to it and the particularly close 
scrutiny to which it is subjected. 

Other reports which have a definite place in the 
operation of the purchasing and stores department in 
connection with stock control include a statement showing 
the amount of material received, the percentage disbursed, 
the number of days’ supply of material on hand and the 
cost per thousand dollars for handling material by the 
various stores and for the store department as a whole. 
This record shows the values for the month in question 
for each store as compared with the values for the same 
month of the preceding year and affords each storekeeper 
a means of comparing his work with the performance of 
other stores, as well as for the use of the general store in 
its regulation of stock. 

Another report is the composite statement of all supplies 
used on the system, which arranges the supplies according 
to the standard classification of material and shows the 
amount of material in each class on hand at the beginning 
and at the end of each month, together with the purchases, 
the transfers, the issues and the sales. Such a statement 
is also prepared on each division for the materials handled 
on that division and summaries are prepared at the end 
of the year in an annual statement showing the comparison 
of the transactions during the year with those of the 
previous year. These statements, comprehensively pictur- 
ing as they do in understandable form the financial aspects 
of material transactions, are considered highly valuable 
to the control of stock, notwithstanding the delay in 
issuance which their preparation entails. 
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President Urges Consolidations 
Under Supervision of I. C. C. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

SIMPLE statement that the condition of the rail- 

roads “would be improved and the public better 

served by a system of consolidations,” and a rec- 
ommendation “that the Congress authorize such consolida- 
tions under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with power to approve or disapprove when 
proposed parts are excluded or new parts added,” con- 
stituted what President Coolidge had to say on that 
subject in his message to Congress on December 8. Not 
a word about “compulsory” consolidation, although most 
of the newspaper writers who have attempted to interpret 
the President’s views during the past year have invariably 
predicted that he would propose such a course, and 
nothing about the details of the proposed legislation, al- 
though the fact that the brief language used covers so 
closely in a general way the more specific recommenda- 
tions made by the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the same subject in its report would lead to the inference 
that they are what he had in mind. The President even 
omits some of the arguments in favor of consolidation 
which he used in his messages of 1924 and 1923, such as 
those relating to reductions in freight rates, and he has 
also omitted the suggestion contained in his last year’s 
message that some form of government pressure be ap- 
plied in case the railroads do not voluntarily consolidate 
enough. In last year’s message the President expressed 
the belief that a predetermined plan such as is contem- 
plated by the present law is unnecessary and the commis- 
sion has now recommended that the law be amended to 
omit the requirement that it adopt and publish a complete 
plan. 

President Coolidge began the short section of his mes- 
sage in which he discussed the railroads by saying: “The 
railroads throughout the country are in a fair state of 
prosperity. Their service is good and their supply of cars 
is abundant.” Then, after the two sentences on consolida- 
tion, he said: 

“T am informed that the railroad managers and their 
employees have reached a substantial agreement as to what 
legislation is necessary to regulate and improve their re- 
lationship. Whenever they bring forward such proposals, 
which seem sufficient also to protect the interests of the 
public, they should be enacted into law. 

“It is gratifying to report that both the railroad mana- 
gers and railroad employees are providing boards for the 
mutual adjustment of differences in harmony with the 
principles of conference, conciliation, and arbitration. The 
solution of their problems ought to be an example to all 
other industries. Those who ask the protection of civili- 
zation should be ready to use the methods of civilization. 

“A strike in modern industry has many of the aspects 
of war in the modern world. It injures labor and it 
injures capital. If the industry involved is a basic one, 
it reduces the necessary economic surplus and, increasing 
the cost of living, it injures the economic welfare and 
general comfort of the whole people. It also involves 2 
deeper cost. It tends to embitter and divide the com- 
munity into warring classes and thus weakens the unity 
and power of our national life. 

“Labor can make no permanent gains at the cost of the 
general welfare. All the victories won by organized labor 
in the past generations have been won threugh the sup- 
port of public opinion. The manifest inclination of the 
managers and employees of the railroads to adopt a policy 
of action in harmony with these principles marks a new 
epoch in our industrial life.” 
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Senator Cummins is still working on details of his new 
consolidation bill, with the idea of introducing it as soon 
as possible, and Senator Watson, chairman of the commit- 
tee on interstate commerce, has indicated that the subject 
will be the principal one to be considered by his committee 
this session. 

Although the usual large number of new and old bills 
was introduced in the House and the Senate during the 
first two or three days of the session which opened on 
Monday, there were very few railroad bills among them. 
Senator Gooding introduced a new fourth section bill, 
as a substitute for the one which failed at the last session, 
to prohibit fourth section relief to meet water competition, 
actual or potential Senator Cummins also reintroduced 
two bills left over from last session to punish false billing 
and commercial bribery. 

Several other bills left over from last session were in- 
troduced in the Senate, including one by Senator Howell 
to limit the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in rate-making to the establishment of maximum 
rates only; one by Senator Fess to amend the bill of lad- 
ing act; one by Senator Lenroot to give military status 
to members of the Russian Railway Service Corps; two 
bills by Senator Mayfield to amend paragraph 18 of sec- 
tion 1, and to repeal paragraphs 3 and 4 of section 13 
and section 15a of the interstate commerce act; two bills 
by Senator Pittman to amend paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
section 13 and paragraph 18 of section 1. 

In the House two bills were introduced by Representa- 
tive Hawes of Missouri to provide for the creation of 
regional commissions to assist the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and one by Representative Denison of Illinois 
for the protection of persons employed on express and 
baggage cars. 

Representative Hoch of Kansas introduced a bill identi- 
cal with Senator Gooding’s fourth section bill. Repre- 
sentative Moore of Virginia re-introduced an old bill to 
amend the Carmack amendment. Representative Upshaw 
introduced a bill to require automobiles and other vehicles 
to stop at railway crossings. Representative Vinson of 
Georgia introduced a bill “to decrease rates, fares and 
charges of railroads.” Representative Blanton reintro- 
duced an anti-strike bill. 

While the President referred to a “substantial agree- 
ment” between the railroad managers and their employees. 
it is understood that there is no actual agreement yet, 
although committees representing the railway executives 
and the employees’ organizations have been conferring 
across the table in an effort to see if an agreement is not 
possible and representatives of the employees seem to be 
optimistic that such an agreement can be reached. 


Report of Bureau 


of Finance, I. C. C. 


Wasurncton, D. C. 
OLLOWING is an abstract of the report of the 
Bureau of Finance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which was included in the commis- 
sion’s annual report to Congress for the year ended 
October 31, 1925: 

The table at the top of the next column is a statement 
of applications filed during the year for certificates of 
public convenience and necessity under the provisions of 
paragraphs (18) to (22) of section 1 of the act and of the 
disposition made. 

A number of the applications disposed of during the 
year were pending on October 31, 1924. 
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Miles of 
_ Item Number road 
Applications filed: 
For authority to construct new lines or to extend exist- 
ME TE Skcnccasd ckateen eases Cee ssi dweenechsecews 73 3,512.50 
For authority to abandon mileage..................... 57 883.21 
For authority to operate or to acquire and operate...... 37 2,935.40 
cca ssdcccoadherisdeavectactereaasia ~ 167—«7,331.11 
Certificates issued: eal 
Authorizing new construction. ...........cccescccecces 46 908.840 
era 46 651.977 
Authorizing operation or acquisition and operation... . 30 1,071.480 
esac acnccaenaatetioneasuncacxas 122 ~~ 2,632.297 
Applications denied: _ 
For authority for new construction.................... 3 234.03 
BOP QUEROTIY 20 SUOMEOR. 6.0005 ec csccccccsccccccceees 1 14.66 
_k wo t« eee 2 51.80 
a ae ee 6 300.49 
Applications withdrawn: dain) 
For authority for new construction.................... 6 363.74 
a EY OW WIN on nid evans cnisrieenvecsauevan 2 82.12 
For authority to acquire and operate.................- 3 77.96 
Giana echt ase ode eeeoneweae packed 11 523.82 
Applications dismissed: 
For authority for new construction.................... 2 40.20 
ee ee ceca wsacaceacwnnciden de 1 66.00 
ae Sy We Sa ob bea cecccivceceecticaneees 1 161.65 
etek ie whee eke esse 0eeseeRsnheeannees 4 267.85 
We have continued the practice of enlisting the co- 
operation of the state commissions in these cases. In 54 


of them hearings have been held for us by state com- 
missions during the year, and in most of such cases in 
which a decision has been reached we have followed their 
recommendations. 

Recapture 


Paragraph (2) of section 5 of the act authorizes us 
to approve by order the acquisition by one carrier of con- 
trol of one or more carriers either by lease, or by pur- 
chase of stock, or in any other manner not involving the 
consolidation of such carriers into a single system. 
Under this paragraph 39 applications have been filed, 26 
authorizations have been issued and 3 applications have 
been withdrawn. 

In response to orders carriers have filed reports show- 
ing the following results with respect to excess net rail- 
way operating income subject to the recapture clause of 


the section: 
Number of reports 
in which Amount 
Number excess income of excess in- 


Period of reports is reported come reported 
Applicable period, 1920.............. 985 34 $2,155,092 
ON 2. ere 967 27 443,831 
OS ES SS eee 920 49 1,805,125 
Ce SOE. Binns idccc scene an 874 47 6,830,375 
CE SOR, TGs sc ccnccscccsscece 798 22 1,182,222 

TE GH occewineedesens $12,416,645 


In many instances carriers have amended their reports 
as originally filed by modifying the claimed property 
values and the net railway operating income, with cor- 
responding modification of the excess income reported. 
Many of these reports include groups of carriers claimed 
by respondents to have been under common control and 
management and operated as single systems within the 
provisions of paragraph (6) of section 15a. 

It should be borne in mind that the excess income 
reported has not been computed upon values fixed by us. 
For that reason the number of carriers finally determined 
to have earned excess income, as well as the amount of 
such excess income, may differ from the results shown 
by the carriers’ reports. 

During the year 33 carriers paid to us the total sum 
of $732,448 on account of one-half of their excess income 
as preliminarily computed for the various recapture 
periods. This sum added to the $4,955,197 paid prior to 
November 1, 1924, makes the total of such payments 
$5,687,645. As the bulk of these payments has been 
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made under formal protests and reservations, the general 
railroad contingent fund, composed principally of such 
payments, has not been available for the purposes con- 
templated by the statute. 

In our last report we stated that formal hearings in 
recapture cases had been instituted. Eighteen of such 
hearings have been concluded, 17 are in progress, and 
7 are set for future dates. Disposition of these 42 cases, 
and the assignment of others on the formal docket, will 
proceed as rapidly as possible. 


Issuance of Securities and Assumption of Obligations 

We have received 267 applications and 14 supplements 
thereto, and 2 petitions for rehearing, under section 20a 
of the act, and have authorized the issue of securities 
and the assumption of obligations and liabilities in re- 
spect of securities of others in the following aggregate 
amounts and for the following purposes : 


0 SOM oct csayeettennsesanetenwet $ 


7,225,330 
Common stock 7 


17,2 
27,992,169 





Total stock $45,217,499 


, $23,000,000 


Bonds, collateral-trust 
648,240,866 


Bonds, mortgage 


Total bonds $671,240,866 


Debentures $7,183,945 


$32,282,750 


Notes, secured 
8,014,279 


Notes, unsecured 


Seer $40,297,029 
: EERE «GRENIER sc cc ccccccccvcccsecese $140,048,515 
Receivers’ certificates $3,790,000 


$907,777,854 


Grand total securities 

Under paragraph (9) of section 20a certificates of 
notification of the issue of notes, maturing within two 
years, in the aggregate sum of $78,270,290, were filed. 


Reimbursements of Deficits During Federal Control 


In our last report we stated that 365 carriers had filed 
claims for reimbursement under section 204 of the trans- 
portation act, 1920, claiming an aggregate amount of 
approximately $25,775,000. During the past year 32 
additional claims have been filed, increasing the amount 
approximately $1,514,000. Final settlements with 16 
carriers have been effected in the gross amount of $698,- 
132.80. Of the latter amount, $40,332 was withheld 
under the provisions of the urgent deficiency act of May 
8, 1920, as traffic balances and other indebtedness due 
the director general of railroads, as agent. One claim 
was dismissed, leaving 68 claims awaiting final disposition. 

The total amount certified since the effective date of 
section 204 is $10,108,343. Of this amount $2,319,568 
was withheld under the provisions of the urgent deficiency 
act of May 8, 1920, for obligations as stated above. We 
estimate that an amount of approximately $5,000,000 
will be required to settle the 68 outstanding claims. 

As stated in previous reports, 667 carriers filed ac- 
ceptances of the guaranty provisions of section 209 of 
the transportation act, 1920. Claims aggregating ap- 
proximately $657,000,000 have been filed by these carriers 
pursuant to our order of December 15, 1921, Finance 
Docket No. 1606, 70 I. C. C. 711. This order excluded 
from consideration certain elements in effecting settle- 
ments under the guaranty for which claims had previously 
been made. 

Of the claimed amount of $626,637,428 made by 621 
carriers whose claims have been finally disposed of, the 
sum of $133,606,697 has been disallowed under our 
established procedure. These adjustments were due to 
accounting corrections relating to the test and guaranty 
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periods ; adjustments under section 4 of the Federal con- 
trol act with respect to interest on additions and better- 
ments ; maintenance claims not allowable under paragraph 
3 of subdivision (f), section 209; disproportionate items 
pursuant to paragraph 5 of that subdivision; deductions 
on account of unaudited items as provided in section 212; 
and special claims not recognized under our procedure. 

Since the effective date of section 209 we have issued 
certificates in final settlement with 494 carriers, aggregat- 
ing $493,030,731, and have certified as advances and 
partial payments to the 46 carriers whose claims remain 
unsettled an aggregate amount of $35,808,048. We have 
cismissed 127 claims of carriers held not entitled to 
benefits of the guaranty. 

Certificates have been issued in the following aggre- 
gate amounts: 

Partial payments 
under 
Advances section 209 (g) Final 
under and (i) as__ settlement 
section 209 amended by under sec- 
Period (h) and (i) section 212 tion 209 (g) Total 

Amounts certified for pay- 


ment as of Oct. 31, 
Se esbtonnsseecenns $263,935,874 $169,441,912 $74,116,425 $507,494,211 


Amounts certified dur- 


ing the year ended bs 
Ce. Fe, BWiweccscene None None 21,344,568 21,344,568 





Grand total........ $263,935,874 $169,441,912 $95,460,993 $528,838,779 


The estimated balance payable to carriers under section 


209 is $3,161,221. 
Loans to Carriers 


Our only activities during the year in connection with 
the revolving fund created under section 210 of the 
transportation act, 1920, have been in the exchange, sub- 
stitution, or release of collateral pledged with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the denial of one pending 
application. 

The total amount of repayments of principal of out- 
standing loans during the year is $9,984,599. 


TWELVE AND A HALF CENTs out of every dollar of the com- 
bined income of the American people during the past year went 
into taxes, according to a study in taxation made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York. The total burden of 
federal, state and local taxes has nearly doubled in proportion to 
national income since 1913, rising from 6.9 per cent in 1913 to 12.5 
per cent in 1924, also showing an increase over the preceding year, 
1923, when the total tax burden amounted to 11.8 per cent of the 


national income. 














Cologne-Berlin Express Pulled by a Three-Cylinder Mikado 
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Lackawanna Refrigerator Car Which Weighs 55,200 lb. and Has a Capacity of 80,900 /b. 


D. L. & W. Fruit 


Refrigerator Cars 


Special attention given to air circulation and insulation— 
A.R. A. standards closely adhered to 
By P. Alquist 


Master Car Builder, D. L. & W., Scranton, Pa. 


SHORT time ago the Delaware, Lackawarna & 

Western received 300 refrigerator cars which 

represent the latest improvements and A.R.A. 
standards. These cars were built by the American Car 
& Foundry Company, at its Berwick, Pa., plant. They are 
42 ft. 6 in. long and weigh 55,200 Ib.; stenciled capacity, 
80,000 Ib. These cars were designed for the most difficult 
requirements of fruit transportation. Bananas are now 
being received at the Port of New York in a fleet of 
well insulated vessels. The railroads are called on to 
transport this fruit during the summer and winter months 
to distant inland cities in refrigerator cars without the 
use of stoves en route, maintaining a temperature during 
the winter months between 55 and 66 deg. F., as bananas 
will chill below this minimum. This is accomplished by 
preheating the cars at the ship side by the use of stoves 
which are removed after the cars are loaded. The con- 
dition in which fruit arrives at its destination depends on 
the construction and insulation of the car, as well as the 
tight fit of ice hatches and side doors. 

During the summer months maximum ventilation is 
required in order to remove the heat generated by the 
fruit and to retard ripening. This is accomplished by 
direct ventilation with maximum air space through the 
ice hatches and bunkers, eliminating the usual splash board 
and using high floor racks. In extreme warm weather, 
long distance shipments require light icing. The cars 
have hinged floor racks, and sections fold back at the 
doorway and near the ice bunkers to permit the loading 
of merchandise on the return movement, if not needed 
for perishable commodities requiring icing. 

The cars are provided with steel underframes consisting 
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of two standard A.R.A. center sills of 12-in. special rolled 
channels, weighing 40.3 lb. per foot. These are held to- 
gether by a %-in. by 20-in. cover plate. The side sills 
are composed of 8-in. shipbuilding channels, .weighing 
17.6 lb. per foot, with a 3-in. by 4-in. by 5/16-in. angles 
riveted to the outside to receive the wood side sills to 
which the side frame of the car is secured. The end sills 
are made of 9-in. channels weighing 15 Ib. per foot, rein- 
forced on the back with 3-in. by 3%-in. by 5/16-in. angles 
to receive the wooden floor stringers. The body bolsters 
are of the built-up type with cast steel center fillers. The 
needle beams are of the built-up type with the top and 
bottom cover plates % in. by 12 in., riveted to the center 
sill channels and two 5/16-in. pressed steel fillers placed 
between them with the ends riveted to the side and center 
sill channels. A 3-in. by 3-in. by 4%-in. angle is riveted 
to the web of the pressed steel fillers and under the side 
of the top cover plate. 

Each corner of the underframe is reinforced by a 4-in., 
8.2 Ib., Z-bar diagonal brace. There are also six pressed 
steel pans 3% in. thick, extending from the center sills to 
the side sill channels, spaced between the needle beams 
and the body bolster and at the center of the car for ad- 
ditional supports to the wooden floor stringers. 

The trucks are of the Bettendorf “U” section type, 
provided with the Barber lateral motion device. Cast 
steel truck bolsters are used. Davis cast steel whecls, 
Creco four-point brake beams and Schafer pressed steel 
“U” type bottom connections with self-locking hangers 
are used. All the brake pins are fastened with positive 
brake pin locks. 

Practically the entire superstructure is built of Doug- 
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las fir. Thirteen pressed steel Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Company Z and U carlines of 13/16-in. material, 
are used in connection with No. 22 gage outside XLA 
metal roof. The side doors are equipped with Miner 
door fasteners, La Flare insulation and L. & N. auto- 
matic open door fasteners. Equipco, all-metal, pilferage- 
proof bulkhead and ice grates with a special enlarged 
opening over a well insulated bulkhead is used to insure 
maximum ventilation. The hatch frame covers and plugs 
are the same as U. S. R. A. Drawing No. 1390, but with 
the plug detached in order to obtain full opening when 
required. The side wall insulation consists of 

}j-in. T. & G. lining 

yx-in. waterproofing felt 

¥%-in. Insulite 

1 -in. Hairinsul 

%-in. Celotex 

t}-in. tongue and groove sheathing 

The end walls are substantially the same. The roof 

carries an additional layer of 1-in. Hairinsul and the 
flooring is as follows: 

1%-in. T. & G, top flooring 
. waterproofing felt 
. Celotex 

%-in. Unarco waterproofing compound 

1%-in. cork 

}}-in. sub-flooring 

A.R.A. Type “D” couplers with a 6-in. by 8-in. shank 

with Universal yokes, cast steel draft lugs and Cardwell 
friction draft gear type G-111-AA are used. The air 














Equipco All Metal Pilferage Proof Bulkhead and Ice Grates 
with a Special Enlarged Opening to Insure Maximum 
Ventilation 


brake equipment consists of Westinghouse air brake 
schedule KC-1012, K-2 triple valves, double-spring re- 
tainers with Universal booster in the hand brake to give 
3,950 Ib. at the brake cylinder push rod connection to the 
cylinder lever. Wine Railway Appliance Company safety 
first ladders with Viloco step treads were used. 

The following are the general dimensions of these cars: 


rr i in, ce caus deeb beeen 6 eseewnéesenuben 42 ft. 6 in. 


Length over end sheathing a es ars a .-41 ft. 10% in. 
Length over end framing..... any: ve ocecesc@e ab ee Ok 
Length inside of lining between ice boxes...............33 ft. 11 in, 
ee ee en ee nhunneen eae 6bs (sapcedeee 9 ft. 5 in. 
Width over side sheathing........ ‘a Serres: 5 ae TF 4 

I ee 7 ft. 1% in. 


side 


Width over ie i 
- 8 f 2% in. 


4 ft. O in. 

PTUETTCLELITE 6 ft. 4% in 
he Peres 5 ae 8 f 
PTTTCTITTT TTT TTT 13 ft. 7% in. 
5% in. 


Width inside of lining. 

Width of door opening. 

Height of door opening 

Height from rail to eaves.. 
Height from coil over all....... 
Height from tep of floor to the ceiling. ..............008 a * 
Cubic i ececeecccccece S 


feet capacity.... seeeee 
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U. S. Treasury Accounts 
with the Railroads 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE annual report of Secretary Mellon of the 

Treasury Department says that it now appears 

that the estimate made by Director General Davis 
of the Railroad Administration of the cost to the govern- 
ment of federal control of the railroads and the six 
months guaranty for 1920 will prove to be substantially 
correct. 

According to the records of the Treasury the net 
cash outgo on account of federal control to June 30, 
1925, amounted to $1,799,920,784. If the principal 
amount of obligations of carriers acquired by the director 
general and held by the Treasury on the above date is 
deducted, the net cost will be $1,664,683,784. Approxi- 
mately $9,000,000 must yet be paid under the provisions 
of sections 204 and 209. The estimate, however, does not 
take into consideration the difference between interest 
costs on funds borrowed by the government for railroad 
uses and the interest received on obligations acquired by 
the director general. 

The total principal amount of railroad obligations 
owned by the government on June 30, 1925, which were 
acquired under the federal control act and the transporta- 
tion act, 1920, as amended, was $316,300,324 as against 
$449,377,995 on June 30, 1924. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1925, the Treasury received from the 
director general of railroads additional obligations of car- 
riers aggregating $5,119,000 principal amount acquired 
under the provisions of section 207 of the transportation 
act, 1920, as amended. During the same period the prin- 
cipal amount of obligations of carriers was reduced by 
$138,196,671, a net reduction of $133,077,671. The sub- 
stantial reduction of obligations held was chiefly due to 
sales made by the director general of equipment trust 
notes acquired under the federal control act and the act 
of November 19, 1919, and obligations acquired under the 
provisions of section 207 of the transportation act, 1920, 
as amended. Due to the improved credit position of some 
carriers and also on account of easier money conditions, 
bankers found it possible to purchase a substantial amount 
of these obligations and resell them to the investing pub- 
lic. There were also a few carriers which were able to 
refinance in the investment market at rates better than 
6 per cent their outstanding loans under section 210 of 
the transportation act. This brought about a considerable 
reduction in the principal amount of obligations of this 
class held by the government. 

On the basis of the daily Treasury statements the net 
cash receipts on account of railroad obligations during the 
fiscal year total receipts less total expenditures amounted 
to $136,706,428 as against the estimated net receipts of 
$88,266,511 included in the budget, an increase over the 
estimate of $48,439,917. The total receipts from rail- 
road securities during the fiscal year were $143,911,421. 
of which $121,131,683 was on account of principal and 
$22,779,738 on account of interest. The total net expend- 
itures during the fiscal year were $7,204,993. 

Under the transportation act net payments made during 
the fiscal year for reimbursements of deficits under section 
204 were $720,968, net guaranty payments under section 
209 were $22,925,984, while no new loans were made 
under section 210. The total payments by the Railroad 
Administration during the fiscal year of $5,479,372 were 
more than offset by receipts of $21,921,331, leaving excess 
receipts on account of federal control of $16,441,959. 
Some carriers made cash payments to the director general 
on account of final settlements with him instead of funding 
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their indebtedness through delivery of their obligations. 

During the period from July 1 to October 31, 1925, the 
proceeds of railroad securities received by the government 
amounted to $11,738,822, while net expenditures were 
only $2,306,282, an excess of receipts for the period 
amounting to $9,432,540. Of the $11,738,822 received, 
$5,331,039 was on account of principal and $6,407,783 on 
account of interest. 

The payments under sections 204, 209, and 210 of the 
transportation act, 1920, as amended, are made by the 
Treasury in accordance with certificates issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The balance to the credit of the revolving loan fund at 
the close of business on October 31, 1925, was $145,854,- 
750.15. 
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From November 1, 1924, to October 31, 1925, 8 rail- 
roads paid their loans in full and 18 reduced their loans. 
Nine have defaulted in interest payments, and 3 have de- 
faulted in payments due on account of principal. The 
following is a list, as of October 31, 1925, of the carriers 
in default in respect to loans made under this section: 


Name of carrier Principal Interest Total 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. Co. $80,000.00 $42,243.72 $122,243.72 
Gainesville & Northwestern Railroad Co ......... 11,250.00 11,250.00 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad 
Co. (receiver) ............+.+++ 2,500,000.00 492,095.83 2,992,095.83 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co.. ......... 185,387.00 185,387.00 
Missouri & North Arkansas Ry. Co... ......... 364,718.72 364,718.72 
Salt Lake & Utah Railroad Co........ 15,700.00 52,422.55 68,122.55 
Virginia Southern Railroad Co....... ......... 3,420.00 3,420.00 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & North. Ry. Co. ......... 302,400.00 302,400.00 
Wichita Northwestern Railway Co.... ......... 34,357.50 34,357.50 
PORE: <ccvcncenecsss ceceecess Speen Lae 425055600 


Railway Development Association 
Meets at Chicago 


Taxation, farming, public relations and industrial 
promotion were given consideration 


AXATION, farming, public relations and indus- 
trial development occupied the program at the 
semi-annual meeting of the American Railway 
Development Association at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
on December 3 and 4. Vancouver, B. C., was chosen as 
the place for the annual meeting to be held in June, 1926. 
H. W. Byerly, general immigration agent of the Northern 
Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., was elected secretary. 


Public Relations Section Develops Unique Methods 


While discussing the establishing and maintaining of 
satisfactory public relations at the session of the Public 
Relations section, several methods of reaching the public 
were described. The Chicago Great Western, under the 
direction of T. A. Hoverstad, development agent at Chi- 
cago, has made arrangements with 100 local newspapers 
to run advertisements under the condition that the editor 
of the paper will write the railroad’s advertisement. This 
method was employed because the editor, it was found, 
would not give the railroads support in editorials due to 
his lack of knowledge of railroad matters. The ad writing 
was intended to encourage the editors’ interest in rail- 
road affairs. The subjects appearing in the ads have 
varied greatly. Some described the value of the railroad 
to the town and citizens, and some credited the railroads 
with the existence of the community, while others spoke 
romantically of the railroad and its relation to civiliza- 
tion. 

A variation in advertising practices in connection with 
local newspapers, in effect on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, was described by C. A. Radford, 
publicity manager of that road at Cincinnati. Under his 
plan, local agents are authorized to place advertising with 
newspapers in their locality and to pay for it in cash when 
run. It has been found that this practice has enhanced 
the degree of co-operation offered by newspapers. The 
local agent sends a voucher to the accounting department 
for the amount spent in advertising, and keeps a copy for 
his records. The advertisements are designed by Mr. 
Radford, who furnishes the agent with proofs which he 
has authorized. The plan has encouraged the local agents 


to take part in the work and several suggestions have been 
made by the agents. 

W. E. Babb, assistant director of public relations of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Chicago, spoke upon 
the institutional committee and described that on the Rock 
Island. The institutional committee on this road was 
organized two years ago to create direct points of contact 
on the lines, not only with newspapers and other publica- 
tions, but with local commercial clubs and other civic and 
business organizations, that would aid in bringing about 
a better understanding of the inter-dependents of the rail- 
road and the communities it serves. The committee is 
made up of employees and officers whose duties bring 
them more or less in contact with the public. The com- 
mittee on the line is picked by divisions, with super- 
visory leaders selected by districts and a general advisory 
board at headquarters, the last named to function only in 
emergency when a matter of general policy is to be deter- 
mined. The advisory board is composed of the president 
of the road and members of his executive staff. The com- 
mittee is composed of 809 members, covering 8,000 miles 
of line in 14 middle western states and the majority of 
the members are below the rank of officer. In addition, 
some of the pensioned employees are on the committee. 


Industrial Section Urges Development 
of Natural Resources 


A paper by E. P. Pace, land and industrial commis- 
sioner of the Gulf Coast Lines-International-Great North- 
ern, favored the development of natural resources. The 
discussion following the paper was in sympathy with it 
but urged that materials other than those which were 
being sought be investigated and analyzed also. Exam- 
ples were cited where a particular substance was sought 
and it was later found that another substance could have 
been developed that was superior to the one being sought. 
It was felt that the railroads’ industrial departments 
should co-operate with chambers of commerce as they are 
continually asking for resources that can be developed as 
an aid to the growth of the community. The members 
felt that the railroad’s investigation of natural resources 
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should not interfere with commercial or municipal investi- 
gations that might also be made. 

During the discussion of taxation there were two 
views as to whether the railroads should take a hand in 
taxation matters. Those opposed felt that such action 
would bring the railroads into politics while others felt 
that by taking action the railroads would be able to coun- 
teract some of the influences working against them. It 
was found that in some localities farmers on taxation 
boards felt that the railroads should pay more taxes in 
proportion than the farmers and levied the taxes accord- 
ingly. In one locality a railroad was forbidden to aban- 
don a small part of its line, not because the locality de- 
sired the freight or passenger service, but because the 
community desired the taxes paid by the railroad. The 
section recommended that the plan of economy practiced 
by President Coolidge be applied to municipalities and 
that the number of boards and commissions be reduced. 

As a method of promoting industrial development, it 
was recommended that industrial men endeavor to prevent 
homes or houses from being built along the railroad’s 
right-of-way in order that the property might be utilized 
for industries which require industrial tracks. Among the 
cities which are endeavoring to further the development 
of industries, Cincinnati, O., and Dayton were mentioned. 
These cities have created boards and raised money through 
contributions to investigate the industrial shortcomings of 
the city, to determine the classes of industry needed and 
to outline methods of securing such enterprises. The 
investigation covered a three-year period. 


. Co-operation Will Solve Taxation Problems 


Taxation as it affects railroads and farmers was dis- 
cussed by T. A. Dyer of the Ohio State Farm Bureau 
who stated that the co-operative effort of all industries 
is needed in a more intense degree to solve the taxation 
problems which affect the economic stability of the coun- 
try. “Lower taxes and less legislation,” he said, “cannot 
be brought about unless there is a greater co-operative 
effort to solve the taxation and debt control problems ap- 
plying to government. If more attention were paid to 
limiting the debt-incurring powers of governing bodies 
the cost of government would be less. In the state of 
Ohio the cost of government has been lowered by limit- 
ing debt-incurring powers. This has affected our 
agricultural industries to such an extent that we can 
say that the Ohio farmers are prosperous. To aid in the 
continuance of this prosperity 147 corrective measures 
have been passed that will help the farmers either directly 
or indirectly. ; 

“Business generally, including all industries, manutac- 
turing and transportation, can solve a large number of 
the taxation problems that are hurting them if they will 
but get together and give closer supervision to the debt- 
incurring powers of government bodies. Industrial and 
commercial leaders must pay more attention to the 
business of government if they would solve taxation 


problems.” 
Co-operation of Railroads in Industrial Development 

T. C. Powell, president of the Chicago & Eastern 
[llinois, urged the railroads to work together for a more 
even development of the country as a whole while they 
are engaged in developing the industries which directly 
pay the railroads returns in the form of increased traffic. 
He pointed out that a railroad is not a charitable institu- 
tion, it should not try to locate an industry which has 
not a reasonable chance of success, it should not buy or 
sell property which it believes will not produce freight 
or passenger traffic, and it should not build up suburban 
property merely for the increase in value. 
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“Railroads cannot change the natural disabilities of a 
section by establishing unduly discriminatory rates in 
favor of any location or by a scheme of rate adjustment 
to make profitable a farming enterprise without natural 
justification,” he said. “They cannot overcome by any 
legal adjustment of rates poor business methods or the 
mistakes of inexperienced farmers. 

“They can become a partner in a broad sense in all 
legitimate enterprises, farming operations and merchan- 
dising operations by giving efficient service and reason- 
able and just rates. They can aid these in emergencies 
by advice and expert and prompt information.” 


Agricultural Situation Continues to Improve 


H. W. Moorehouse of the Brookmire Economic 
Service, spoke upon the agricultural situation, describ- 
ing conditions as sound and showing improvement over 
last year, in spite of the persistent publicity regarding 
disaster to agriculture in the corn belt due to declining 
corn prices. He stated that although corn prices are 
lower this year, the crop is 20 per cent larger. “Iowa,” 
he said, “has the largest corn crop in its history and 
Iowa farmers will receive from the sale of corn 10 per 
cent more income than last year. Livestock will yield as 
large or larger returns. The total farm income will be 
bigger than last year which was a good year in Iowa. 
The corn crop in Illinois was not so big and will yield 
a little less money than last season. Livestock should 
return approximately the same, making the total farm 
income in Illinois a trifle under the previous year. 

“On the basis that in the nine principal corn states 
farmers receive in round numbers 400 million dollars 
from the sale of corn, 600 million from cattle and 900 
million from hogs, the cash returns from hogs and cattle 
are three times the cash returns from corn sold directly 
as corn. In these nine states during the 12 months begin- 
ning July 1, 1925, and ending June 30, 1926, we estimate 
the income from the three sources, corn, hogs and cattle, 
a little above the previous year. 

“Northwestern Iowa and eastern Illinois are the most 
important cash corn areas. Small sections in Ohio, 
Indiana, Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri also have a fairly large cash corn move- 
ment. Individual farmers who grow corn for sale more 
than for feed, obviously are vitally concerned in the 
question of the income they receive from corn independ- 
ently of livestock. Also in limited areas where the crop 
was poor, the situation is discouraging. Agricultural 
conditions are always spotted. Viewing the agriculture 
of the corn belt as a whole, however, there is no sound 
basis for the alarm over corn prices considered by them- 
selves and in the present situation they are more than 
compensated for by other factors. 

“We believe that the business community may depend 
upon a well sustained buying movement throughout the 
central corn states during the coming winter months. In 
the fifteen years preceding the world war, agricultural 
prices, agricultural income and agricultural purchasing 
power were climbing steadily upward. In the pre-war 
vears farm prices, income and purchasing power were in 
the most favorable position experienced in their history. 
For the three vears 1917, 1918 and 1919, the purchasing 
power of each farmer and farm worker averaged 25 per 
cent higher than during the favorable pre-war period. 
For the three years 1920, 1921 and 1922, farm purchasing 
power averaged 20 per cent less than in the favorable 
pre-war period. The lean years were almost, but not 
quite, as lean as the fat years were fat. There were three 
fat years and three lean years. In 1923 the pre-war farm 
purchasing power was regained and in 1924 it was 
exceeded. This year again on the basis of the purchasing 
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power of agricultural income agriculture is more favor- 
ably situated than during the encouraging years preceding 
the war. 

“We believe the farm situation will improve for two 
principal reasons. In the 15 years previous to 1913 there 
were two underlying forces bringing about agricultural 
improvement. One was the very decided slowing up of 
the expansion in farm land area. The other was the 
growth of cities and industries. The one factor lessening 
the potential supply of farm products and the other 
increasing the potential demand tended to push agriculture 
forward and upward. Agriculture will continue to have 
its ups and downs. It will continue to be spotted as 
between different areas in any given year. But the trend 
in agricultural affairs is without question favorable. The 
two most influential factors at work before the war are 
operating now and will continue to operate. The purchas- 
ing power of each farmer and farm worker can be 
expected to continue upward.” 

ConTINUED NEED oF PuBLic RELATIONS WorK 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, spoke 
upon the future of public relations and outlined the devel- 
opments needed in order to enhance railroad progress. 
His address in part follows: 

“The railways within recent years have lost a large 
amount of passenger business, and their freight business 
has not increased as much as before the war, but without 
doubt the growth of traffic will be resumed again on a 
large scale. There is less danger that they will not in the 
future have enough business so that their capacity will 
not be expanded. 

“There has been much said, and truly said, regarding 
the great improvement that has been made recently in 
railway service. It has made it possible to follow a policy 
of ‘hand-to-mouth buying’ which has resulted in reduc- 
tions in the inventories carried by business concerns of 
all kinds that have been estimated to aggregate from four 
to seven billion dollars. This huge capital has been made 
available for use in other ways. It is not improbable 
that the increased working capital which, in effect, has 
thus been made available is equal to one-third of the total 
valuation of all our railroads, and is saving the public 
an amount in interest charges on inventories that exceeds 
the total dividends ever paid by the railways in any year. 

“There is no problem of agricultural or industrial 
development of more importance than the question of 
what must be done to enable the railways to continue to 
render such service as has made it possible to thus, in 
effect, add several billion dollars to the working capital of 
the nation. If there should suddenly be, as there actually 
has been recently in Florida and the southeast, a large 
increase in freight business without any corresponding 
increase in the capacity of the railways, it would quickly 
become impossible for them to continue to render their 
present good service. Furthermore, it would be easy to 
exaggerate the amount of surplus capacity the railways 
have had available. They have handled the peak load of 
this year’s fall business while maintaining a surplus at 
all times of at least 100,000 freight cars, but this surplus 
is only four per cent of the total number available. 

“If their capacity is to be constantly increased there 
must constantly be large amounts of new capital invested 
in their properties; if they are to raise this capital they 
must earn large enough net returns to make their securi- 
ties attractive; if they are to earn adequate net returns 
their rates must be so regulated as to enable them to do 
so; and finally, the way in which they will be regulated 
will depend upon public sentiment. 

“We are led inevitably to the conclusion that the 
development and prosperity of the country, in so far 
as it is determined by railway service, will depend upon 
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public sentiment. Public sentiment regarding regulation 
is more intelligent and favorable now than it has been 
for many years. The public at last is beginning to see 
that prosperous railroads are not a national liability but 
a national asset, just as are prosperous farms and 
factories. 

“The railways, however, unlike farms and factories, are 
subject to government regulation. This affords an oppor- 
tunity and invitation for a kind of attacks to be made 
upon them that cannot be made upon farmers and manu- 
facturers. There is no reason for hoping that efforts will 
not continue to be made to use the power of government 
to restrict unduly the rates they may charge and the profits 
they may make. 

“One of the most extraordinary facts in the history of 
our railways is that many of their higher officers long 
virtually ignored the influence which public sentiment, 
acting through government regulation, inevitably would 
exert upon their operating and financial results and their 
development. Even yet what must be done to create and 
maintain a satisfactory public sentiment is by no means as 
generally understood as is desirable. 

“One of the railway leaders of the country a few days 
ago attributed the improvement in sentiment entirely to 
the great improvement that has been made in railway 
service. It cannot be questioned that the unprecedentedly 
good service that has been rendered within the last three 
years has been a factor of vital importance. If, however, 
a product of any kind is to be successfully marketed it 
is necessary not only to make it good, but to convince 
prospective purchasers that it is good. This can be done 
only by the use of the arts of salesmanship. The improve- 
ment in sentiment toward the railways is due partly to 
the improvement in the service, and partly to the un- 
precedented efforts that have been made within recent 
years to ‘sell’ the railways and their service to the public. 
If a larger amount of public relations work had not been 
done than ever before, if the attention of the public had 
not been constantly called to the increases in the efficiency 
of operation and the improvements in service that have 
been made, if the problems of railway development, 
operation and regulation had not been presented in ad- 
dresses, in advertising, in publicity material and other- 
wise as they have been, the public would have given 
almost no thought to what the operating departments of 
the railways have achieved, and public sentiment would be 
little or no better now than it was in past years. 

“Excepting in western territory, the railways are now 
about as prosperous as they were before the war, and 
this bespeaks a great achievement, because less than five 
years ago they were suffering from the most profound 
adversity they ever experienced. We are now confronted 
in the larger part of the country with the problem of how 
they may be kept prosperous. It will prove more difficult 
to keep prosperity than it has been to get it if there is 
any slackening of efforts to maintain public friendship 
and understanding, and already there has been a slacken- 
ing of such efforts. Some railways are going ahead 
energetically with public relations work of various kinds, 
but this is not true of all. No railway will permanently 
do work of this kind well unless able and well-paid men 
are definitely assigned to specialize upon it. The execu- 
tive, the operating, the traffic officers are so intensely 
interested in other work that only in emergencies can 
most of them be depended upon to devote much thought 
or effort to public relations work. What is needed is 
not to deal, as in the past, with emergencies created by 
the manifestations of hostile sentiment, but to prevent 
the recurrence of such emergencies by preventing the 
growth of such sentiment. 

“The first requisite to preventing the growth of hostile 
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sentiment is to have officers of the railways who will keep 
constantly in contact with all classes of patrons, who will 
listen to their complaints and criticisms, who will study 
the trend of public sentiment, and who will accurately 
and fully report regarding such matters to the higher 
officers. There are no men who have better opportunities 
to do these things well than the development officers. 
Every railway is organized to get information regarding 
crop prospects and conditions of every kind that will aid 
in anticipating probable traffic for months and even years 
ahead. It plans its programs of maintenance, of additions 
and betterments and for the purchase of equipment in 
accordance with this information. But knowledge of the 
condition and trend of public sentiment, of the influences 
that are making it worse or better, of what the public’s 
attitude is or is likely to be regarding present or proposed 
policies of regulation, surely is quite as essential to the 
successful conduct of a railway as information regarding 
prospective business. Under our system of regulation 
the volume of business and the efficiency with which it 
is handled are no more important in determining the net 
returns that are earned than is the public sentiment which 
in the long run dictates the policy of regulation followed 
regarding operation, rates, financing and competition with 
other means of transportation. 

“One suggestion that is therefore offered to the 
development officers is that they make it an important part 
of their work constantly to investigate and study public 
sentiment, and to report to their higher officers frequently 
and accurately the exact results of their observations. 
The higher officers can come in direct contact with only 
a few people, and from the nature of things those with 
whom they do come in contact are not likely to give them 
a true cross section of public sentiment. 

“The best kind of public relations work is that which 
shows to the passenger, the farmer or the business man 
that the railway is sincerely anxious to do for him and 
all its patrons everything it legitimately can that will be 
beneficial to them, and to co-operate with them in every- 
thing that will contribute to the well-being of every person 
and community that it serves. It is not only the thing 
that is done that counts, but the manner and spirit with 
which it is done. One of the best pieces of public rela- 
tions work was done by certain railways that traded 
farmers pure bred bulls for grade bulls. The way in 
which the question of furnishing a switch track is handled 
may make the difference between a friendly and an un- 
friendly patron. The advertising done to exploit to the 
world the natural resources of the territory that a railway 
serves may easily make it more friends than advertising 
of its own service. Few things are so important in making 
friends for a railway as active participation by its officers 
and employees in the business and even in the social 
activities of all its communities, large and small. 

“When one contrasts the difference between the ways 
in which the selling work of most railways and most 
other kinds of concerns has been done he is apt to con- 
clude that the railways have been greatly understaffed in 
the department of hand-shaking. The co-operation of the 
railways with the shippers through the Regional Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards has been of such value not only because 
it has helped to secure a better distribution and movement 
of freight cars, but because it has brought railway officers 
into close personal contact with literally thousands of 
leaders in every line of business in every part of the 
country. Many farmers and business men who had hardly 
ever met a railway officer before they sat in the meetings 
of the Regional Shippers’ Advisory Boards, or worked 
on their committees, have made the discovery that railway 
officers are a lot of good fellows and able men who are 
as anxious to give their patrons what they need as their 
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patrons are to get it. Whatever railway officers do or 
say to increase the number of people who think this way 
will contribute in a substantial measure toward the solution 
of the railway problem, which is simply the problem of 
making and keeping the railways a reasonably prosperous 
industry. 

“A large part of our railway officers received their 
training under a regime one of whose main principles was 
that the man who did things and did not talk about them 
was the really great man. The fact must be frankly and 
fully accepted that through their officers, high and low, 
the railways must in future constantly talk about their 
business to the public, in addresses, in advertising, in 
interviews and so on. If we are to have fair and con- 
structive regulation there must be public understanding 
of what the railways are doing, are trying to do and 
should be allowed to do, and there will never be such 
public understanding very long unless the railways make 
it a part of their regular work to talk to the public about 
their business. 

“The development officers of the railways can make a 
contribution of great importance not only by representing 
the railways to the public, but also by representing the 
public to the railways. Experience has shown it is quite 
as important for the railways to know what the public 
is thinking and what it wants as for the public to know 
what the railways are doing and want to do.” 


I. C. C. Proposes Change 
in Consolidation Law 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

MENDMENTS of the consolidation provisions of 

the present law to omit the requirement of a com- 

plete plan of consolidation, but to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission broad powers to approve 
or disapprove of consolidations or acquisitions of control 
of railroads, is the principal new recommendation made 
by the commission in its annual report to Congress. In 
its last report the commission stated that the work of 
preparing the complete plan was progressing, but on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1925, the commission addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce in which the majority of the commission expressed 
doubt as to the wisdom of the provisions of the law which 
require it to adopt a complete plan to which all future 
consolidations must conform. They further stated that 
they had been impelled to the belief that results as good, 
and perhaps better, are likely to be accomplished with less 
loss of time if the process of consolidation is permitted 
to develop, under the guidance of the commission, in a 
more normal way, and a proposed amendment to section 
5 of the interstate commerce act was attached to the let- 
ter. 

Recommendations 


For the reasons stated in this report and in former 
reports the commission recommends : 


For the reasons stated in this report and in former reports the 
commission recommends: 

1. That section 1 of the interstate commerce act be amended to 
provide for the punishment of any person offering or giving to an 
employee of a carrier subject to the act any money or thing of 
value with intent to influence his action or decision with respect 
to car service, and to provide also for the punishment of the guilty 
employee. 

2. That subject to appropriate exceptions the use of steel or 
steel underframe cars in passenger-train service be required, and 
that the use in passenger trains of wooden cars between or in 
front of steel or steel underframe cars be prohibited. 

3. That the hours of service act of March 4, 1907, be so 
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amended as to require all service of employees subject to the act 
to be construed as continuous service, except that if an employee 
is given a release from duty for a definite period of not less than 
three hours, and under such circumstances that the employee has 
proper facilities and opportunities for securing rest during such 
relief period, such relief period can be used to break the con- 
tinuity of the service and the service ceases to be continuous and 
becomes aggregate service. 

4. ‘That section 2Ua of the interstate commerce act be amended 

to include within its provisions electric railway companies en- 
vaged in the general transportation of freight. 
5. That paragraphs (2) to (6), inclusive, of section 5 of the 
interstate commerce act be amended: (a) by omitting therefrom 
the existing requirement that we adopt and publish a complete 
plan of consolidation; (b) by making unlawful any consolidation 
or acquisition of the controi of one carrier by another in any man- 
ner whatsoever, except with our specific approval and authoriza- 
tion; (c) by giving us broad powers upon application and after 
hearing to approve or disapprove such consolidations, acquisitions 
of control, mergers, or unifications in any appropriate manner ; 
(d) by giving us specific authority to disapprove a consolidation 
or acquisition upon the ground that it does not include a carrier 
or all or any part of its property which ought to be included in the 
public interest and which it is possible to include upon reasonable 
terms; (¢) by modifying subparagraph (b) of paragraph (6) so 
that the value of the properties proposed to be consolidated can be 
more expeditiously determined; and (f) by providing that in the 
hearing and determination of applications under section 5 the 
results of our investigation in the proceeding on our docket known 
as No. 12964, Consolidation of Railroads, may be utilized in so far 
as deemed by us advisable. 

6. That section 25 of the interstate commerce act be amended 
by making it unnecessary for common carriers by water in foreign 
commerce to file, and for us to publish, the information referred 
to in paragraph (1) of the section. 

7. That section 26 of the interstate commerce act be amended 
by making it the duty of every common carrier designated in that 
section to furnish all reasonable facilities to the engineers or other 
employees of the commission for inspection, at any stage, of in- 
stallations of the safety devices provided for by that section, and 
for that purpose to furnish such employees, when properly identi- 
fied, with transportation upon the locomotives or freight trains 
of the carrier at such reasonable compensation as may be fixed 
from time to time by the commission. 

8. That section 19 of the merchant marine act, 1920, be 
amended so that its provisions will clearly not be applicable to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that section 27 of this act be 
reconsidered by the Congress in the light of this report, and that 
section 28 of this act be reconsidered by the Congress in the light 
of the circumstances set forth in the chapter on the effect of this 
statute appearing at pages 13 and 14 of our thirty-fifth annual 
report to the Congress. In this connection reference is made to 
our report dated June 29, 1922, to the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 12021, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, second session. 

9. That Senate Resolution 438, passed February 26, 1923, be 
rescinded. (This resolution required the commission to submit to 
the Senate monthly reports of equipment condition.) 

10. That section 204 of the Transportation Act, 1920, be so 
amended as to provide that no carrier shall be entitled to the bene- 
fits of that section unless claim therefore shall have been filed 
by the carrier with the commission within a reasonable time, say 
six months, after approval of the amendment. 


The Proposed Consolidation Amendment Explained 


The following explanation of the proposed consolida- 
tion amendment is quoted from the letter to the Senate 
Committee : : 


Briefly the amendment would accomplish the following results: 

(1) Relieve the commission from its present duty of adopting a 
complete plan of consolidation. 

(2) Make unlawful any consolidation or acquisition of the con- 
trol of one carrier by another in any manner whatsoever, except 
with the specific approval and authorization of the commission. 
The purpose of this provision is to make certain that the process 
of consolidation will in all respects be subject to the control and 
guidance of federal authority. Without such a prohibition it will 
be claimed that such consolidations or acquisitions of control as 
are not in conflict with the federal antitrust laws may be effected, 
as was done in the Nickel Plate case, under state authoritv and 
without federal approval. Whatever the merits of the Nickel 
Plate consolidation, it must be obvious that the possibility of con- 
solidations or acquisitions of control thus consummated means a 
division of authority and responsibility which is likely to be de- 
structive of any well-ordered and consistent control of the process 
of consolidation in the public interest. 
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(3) Give the commission broad power to approve or disap- 
prove such consolidations or acquisitions of control as are proposed. 
Before approving the commission must find that the consolidation or 
acquisition— 

(a) Will be in the interest of better service to the public, or 
economy in operation ; 

(b) Will not unduly restrain competition or be in any other 
material respect inconsistent with the public interest; and 

(c) Will conform to the provisions of paragraph (4), which 
prohibit a capitalization of the consolidated company in excess of 
property value. 

It may seem unduly drastic to require a finding that the con- 
solidation or acquisition will not be inconsistent with the public 
interest in any material respect, but it will be noted that the com- 
mission is not restricted to the approval or disapproval of the 
consolidation or acquisition as proposed, but is authorized to ap- 
prove “with such modifications and upon such terms and con- 
ditions” as it shall find just and reasonable. If what is proposed 
will promote the public interest in certain respects but not in 
others, it need not be wholly rejected but may be approved in a 
modified form which will eliminate the objectionable features. 

(4) The commission is specifically authorized to disapprove a 
consolidation or acquisition upon the ground that it does not in- 
clude a carrier, or all or any part of its property, which ought to 
be included in the public interest and which it is possible to include 
upon reasonable terms. One of the criticisms of such consolida- 
tions or acquisitions as have been proposed or suggested has been 
that they do not take care of the weak lines, although the merger 
of weak with strong lines is one of the ends which Congress has 
apparently had in mind. The specific provision above described 
will, it is thought, enable the commission to require attention to 
be directed to this phase of the matter, which otherwise might be 
neglected. The commission is also specifically authorized to make 
it a condition of any consolidation or acquisition that “existing 
routes and channels of trade and commerce shall be maintained.” 
This provision has been inserted to remove such doubts as have 
been raised with respect to our power to attach such a condition. 


(5) The commission is required to preserve “all records and 
other evidence heretofore taken and now in the files of the com- 
mission, under the terms of this section as heretofore enacted” and 
is authorized to utilize such records and evidence in reaching its 
conclusions with respect to any consolidation or acquisition pro- 
posed. This provision will enable the commission to avail itself 
of the very valuable information which has been gathered in con- 
nection with the consolidation plan proceeding. 

(6) The provision now in subparagraph (b) of paragraph (6) 
of section 5 has been retained in somewhat modified form. This 
is the provision which limits the total capitalization of the con- 
solidated company to the value of the combined properties. The 
thought underlying the modification is that it may be possible to 
determine value for the purposes of this provision more expedi- 
tiously than is possible under the valuation procedure prescribed in 
section 19a. It should be understood, however, that even with this 
modification this provision is likely to cause material delay in the 
process of consolidation. The safeguard provided by the provision 
is a desirable one and the question which must be faced is whether 
delay in accomplishing consolidations is more objectionable than 
the absence of such a safeguard. 
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Hearing on N. Y. 


C. Train Control 


Contract 


Two officials said to have held stock in signal company— 
Sprague charges unfair treatment—Further hearings 
I 


ESTIMONY that H. S. Balliet, signal engineer 
and assistant terminal manager of the electric 
zone of the New York Central, held ten shares 
of stock in the General Railway Signal Company from 
April to September, this year; that W. S. Baker, assist- 
ant to vice-president of the New York Central, was also 
a stockholder in the signal company, and that A. H. 
Harris, vice-president of the New York Central, was 
formerly member of a law firm, the predecessor of the 
firm that now represents the signal company as counsel, 
and that these were the facts on which the Sprague 
Safety Control & Signal Corporation based its charge 
“on information and belief” that the New York Central 
had violated section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust law in 
awarding a contract for the installation of the G. R. 5S. 
automatic train control on its lines, was presented before 
Division 1 of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
December 5 at the hearing on the Sprague company’s 
complaint. Frank J. Sprague, president of the company, 
also testified that these facts, together with the spec- 
tacular rise in the market quotations on the signal com- 
pany’s stock during the period within which the contract 
was made, and during a period of some four weeks which 
he said had elapsed before the contract was publicly an- 
nounced, led him to believe that “sinister influences” 
were involved in the award of the contract without noti- 
fication to him, after he had made extensive tests with 
the Sprague device on the New York Central, and had 
caused him to file with the commission his complaint and 
request for an investigation. 
Testimony bearing on the alleged violation of Section 
10 of the Clayton law was introduced only after several 
hours of heated argument by counsel, in which C. C. 
Paulding, assistant vice-president of the New York 
Central, and W. A. Matson, counsel for the G. R. S. com- 
pany, had insisted that the evidence in support of the 
criminal charge be brought forward, while Ellwood 
Colahan, counsel for the Sprague company, insisted on 
first presenting Mr. Sprague’s testimony regarding what 
he termed his unfair treatment by the New York Central. 
When the commissioners finally ruled that the direct 
evidence should be produced, after Mr. Paulding had 
argued that testimony regarding the contract was irrel- 
evant unless preceded by a showing of some interlock- 
ing relation between the companies, Mr. Colahan called 
as a witness Mr. Matson, who gave the testimony re- 
garding Mr. Balliet’s holding of stock and regarding 
Mr. Harris’ former connection with the law firm. Mr. 
Matson also offered to testify regarding a list of 56 direc- 
tors and officers of the New York Central which he had 
agreed to check against the stock list of the signal com- 
pany to avoid disclosing the entire list but was not given 
an opportunity, and Mr. Sprague resumed his testimony. 
Mr. Paulding insisted on cross-examining Mr. Sprague 
as to the basis for his charge, before any adjournment 
should be taken, and Mr. Sprague named Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Balliet and Mr. Harris as being the only persons 
connected with the New York Central he had in mind 
as having a “substantial interest” in the signal company. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


In reply tu Mr. Paulding’s questions as to his purpose 
in instituting the proceeding Mr. Sprague said that he 
had no hope of compelling the New York Central to 
enter into a contract with him, but that he wished to 
lay bare the facts as to the award of the contract without 
notification to him of a change of the conditions, speci- 
fications and requirements to which he had been held, 
and because he believed “that sinister influences were 
back of this suppression of information of competition.” 

Under steady insistence by Mr. Paulding on testimony 
as to the “sinister influence” and his sources of informa- 
tion, and over objections by Mr. Colahan to stating the 
particulars on which the charge as based, Mr. Sprague 
said that on his return from a long absence about August 
6 he had been informed that the New York Central had 
made a contract with the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany on July 10 for a device not including the features 
which the officers of the road had called essentials in 
their negotiations with him, that the contract was an- 
nounced in the press on August 7, that his attention was 
called to the remarkable rise in the preceding two months 
in the stock of the signal company and to a circular which 
contained the name of the firm of Harris, Beach, Harris 
& Matson as counsel for the signal company, and that 
he had been informed that A. H. Harris was a member 
of the firm. He had also been informed that at least 
two New York Central men were stockholders of the 
signal company. He said he had made such investiga- 
tion as he could of this information and had then signed 
the allegation in the complaint “on information and _be- 
lief,” seeking a further investigation by the commission. 
He said the city directory of Rochester, N. Y., gave the 
name of Mr. Harris as a member of the law firm and 
that while he had not believed strongly that he had 
exercised an influence on the contract he thought that 
if he were a member of the firm he had a “substantial 
interest.”” He said he did not know that Mr. Baker had 
anything to do with the contract but that Mr. Balliet was 
a member of the New York Central Lines train control 
committee. He produced some advertisements of broker- 
age firms calling attention to the rise in the price of 
G. R. S. stock, which he said went up from 110 on April 
28 to 395 in six months, and he produced a chart show- 
ing the movement of the stock, which he said indicated 
knowledge on the part of interested parties prior to 
public knowledge. Mr. Paulding read a list of the direc- 
tors and officers of the road and after a good deal of 
wrangling Mr. Sprague said he was not aware of any 
connection with the signal company on the part of any 
except those named. The hearing was then adjourned 
and Commissioner McChord said it would be resumed 
as soon as possible, but probably not this month. 

The testimony for the first two days of the hearing, 
which began on December 2, was given by witnesses on 
behalf of the New York Central, in rebuttal of the 
charge that the G. R. S. device is unsafe. Cross-ex- 
amination by Mr. Colahan indicated that the principal 
basis for the claim that the device is unsafe was the fact 
that it includes the forestalling feature; but the witnesses. 
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for the road defended that feature as necessary to avoid 
delays and perhaps damage to trains caused by too many 
sudden automatic stops; and they insisted on the im- 
portance of keeping the engineman in control of his 
train as long as he is alert. 

The New York Central, which by accepting the burden 
of proof, had been allowed to present its evidence relating 
to the adequacy of the train stop ahead of the evidence on 
behalf of the complainant, concluded its case about noon 
on December 4. Mr. Colahan then asked for an adjourn- 
ment for several days because of Mr. Sp-ague’s other 
engagements, but Mr. Paulding objected to the charge 
of violation of the Clayton law being left “up in the air” 
and it was decided that complainant should take up that 
part of its evidence before adjournment. 

Most of the afternoon session, however, was taken up 
with argument on objections by Mr. Paulding to testi- 
mony being given by Mr. Sprague regarding the tests 
and the contract, until after evidence had first been intro- 
duced to show that the transaction complained of was 
such a one as is covered by section 10 of the Clayton law. 
Mr. Paulding read the section to show that the require- 
ment of competitive bidding applies only to transactions 
between railroads and other companies which have an 
interlocking interest, but Mr. Colahan insisted on first 
presenting other matters “to show the atmosphere.” 

Mr. Sprague began by saying that he had not been 
furnished any specifications by the New York Central 
for the installation for which a contract was made with 
the General Railway Signal Company, that he was not 
given an opportunity to bid, and that he had no kuowl- 
edge of any change in the requirements since the speci- 
fications of November, 1924. Mr. Paulding objected to 
questions along this line, saying that it was not in- 
cumbent upon the New York Central to give him any 
information whatsoever; and he asked that the testi- 
mony be limited strictly to facts that would show a 
violation of section 10. Comissioner McChord ruled 
that the witness might answer counsel’s questions. Mr. 
Colahan then asked whether anything had been said 
in Mr. Sprague’s negotiations with the New York 
Central about a plain automatic stop with forestalling 
feature. Mr. Paulding again objected. 

Mr. Colahan insisted that the facts he desired to show 
were relevant and that, while he admitted a close ques- 
tion of law was involved, he had been placed somewhat 
at a disadvantage by being required to offer his evidence 
as to section 10 before the other parts of his case. He 
then renewed his request for an adjournment, saying that 
he might give the names involved so that the New York 
Central might not be taken by surprise. Mr. Paulding 
objected to a statement by counsel on that point and 
insisted on the names being given by a witness who 
might be cross-examined. He contended that until it 
shall appear that the the transaction was one such as is 
covered by section 10, the commission is without juris- 
diction. Commissioner McChord said that whether the 
commission is or is not to certify anything to the at- 
torney general, it has an ever-present duty under section 
12 of the interstate commerce law to keep itself advised 
as to how railroad managements are conducting their 
business, and that the witness might proceed. Later the 
commissioners retired and afterward came back with a 
ruling that, as what the witness might say might be 
relevant to the other part of the case, he might proceed. 
-ubject to the right to move to strike out the testimony. 

Mr. Colahan then asked Mr. Sprague to explain the 
differences between contact and inductive and _inter- 
mittent and continuous types of train control. When 
Mr. Paulding renewed his objection Mr. Colahan said 
he objected to being limited to specified sections of the 
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law; that the facts might involve violations of sections 
other than those mentioned, and he asked that the com- 
plaint be amended to allege violation of section 3 of the 
commerce act. This is the section which prohibits pre- 
ference to particular persons, places, localities or de- 
scriptions of traffic, under which cases of rate discrimi- 
nation are tried. Mr. Colahan said he desired to show 
that Mr. Sprague had been treated most unfairly after 
having been led along for months and having spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in extensive tests. 

Mr. Sprague testified that the tests on the New York 
Central were made at the request of the automatic train 
control committee of the American Railway Association, 
and that he had first insisted on being assured of a con- 
tract for a division if he succeeded. He was told that 
the committee could guarantee nothing, as it had merely 
asked the New York Central for an opportunity for the 
test; but that if it resulted successfully Mr. Sprague 
would be in a particularly favorable position. He had 
entered into a contract with the New York Central on 
October 11, 1921, providing for the test. Mr. Paulding 
said the contract was made at the request of Mr. Sprague 
and the American Railway Association, not at the re- 
quest of the Central, and that it had very reluctantly 
agreed to pay $40,000 of the cost of the test. Commis- 
sioner McChord remarked that he recollected that the road 
demurred strenuously to paying any part of it. 

When 4:30 p. m., arrived, and the question of ad- 
journment was raised, Mr. Paulding repeated his de- 
mand for the evidence, if any, of violation of section 10. 
Commissioner McChord then announced that complain- 
ant would be expected to go directly to the point in the 
morning and take up the other matters later. 

At the opening on December 5 Mr. Colahan said he 
would prefer to proceed with his case in an orderly way 
but that he would excuse Mr. Sprague and call Mr. 
Matson and representatives of the New York Central 
as to section 10. Mr. Paulding insisted that Mr. 
Sprague, as the one who signed the complaint, tell what 
he knew, and charged him with being afraid to do so, 
but Commissioner McChord ruled that other witnesses 
might be called provided they would “stick to section 
10.” Mr. Matson was questioned regarding his law 
firm, which he said had represented the signal company 
for several years. He said that since he had been a mem- 
ber Mr. Harris had not been connected with it and had 
never had anything to do with the business of the present 
firm; but that the firm had originally been Harris & 
Harris, including Mr. A. H. Harris and his late father ; 
and that A. H. Harris had permitted his name to be re- 
tained; and that his brother is now a member. After 
more argument between counsel Mr. Matson said Mr. 
Balliet was a stockholder of record from April 13, 1925, 
to September 19, 1925. when the stock was sold, and 
that there had been a substantial rise in stock during that 
time. Mr. Sprague then resumed the stand and Mr. Pauld- 
ing asked whether it was claimed that any other persons 
connected with the New York Central were connected 
with the signal company. Mr. Colahan replied that he 
had other persons in mind but that he had not yet satis- 
fied himself whether they would come under section 10. 
Mr. Sprague criticized the tests made by the New York 
Central of the G. R. S. control as inadequate and said 
that he had submitted a bid covering five divisions with 
certain exceptions as to conditions and had later made a 
contract for equipment for the Mohawk division, but 
that the New York Central had not then specified a 
forestalling feature. Commissioner Esch interrupted to 
point out that the commission had not included the fore- 
stalling feature in its specifications until July, 1924. 
Mr. Sprague also said that in their discussions with 
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him members of the New York Central Lines committee 
had always insisted that a continuous type of train con- 
trol was essential and had asked him if he would under- 
take to develop a continuous device instead of the in- 
termittent type. 

A. H. Harris, vice-president of the New York Central, 
had taken the stand on December 3 to testify that al- 
though he was formerly a director and a stockholder of 
the General Railway Signal Company he had resigned 
as a director in 1906 and sold his stock in 1911. He also 
said he had withdrawn from the law firm that was 
brought into the testimony later. 

C. H. Weaver, air brake supervisor of the New York 
Central, testified that the air brake application with the 
G. R. S. train control device is safe and H. Courtney, 
mechanical engineer of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, de- 
scribed some tests, made on that road, of the operation 
of air brakes on various trains and at varying speeds 
with the Union Switch & Signal Company’s auto-manual 
inductive train control system. He said that with service 
applications of the brakes no shocks worth speaking of 
occurred and with emergency applications no damage. 

W. H. Elliott, signal engineer of the New York 
Central, denied certain statements made in the bill of 
particulars. Regarding the possibility of crossed wires, 
etc., he said that the company had ordered cables of 
especially heavy insulation and protection against me- 
chanical wear, of which a sample was shown to the com- 
missioners. As to the objections made to the forestall- 
ing feature he said that while the engineman could 
operate it improperly if he wanted to, unless he was 
properly alert and in control of ‘his train the brakes would 
be applied when he passed a signal set against him, be- 
cause he must pull out the lever while passing the track 
element and then release it inside of 15 seconds; other- 
wise the air will be applied. No result would occur if 
he pulled the lever elsewhere than when passing an in- 
ductor. He also said that there is no reason why the 
train control apparatus cannot be tested daily, as signal 
apparatus is, and that a simple method of inspection will 
be adopted. He said that whereas he had formerly taken 
the position that a braking distance of 8,400 ft. should 
be allowed, that was on the assumption of a 15-lb. air 
reduction; and that since experience with the device in 
actual operation has shown that it is practicable to employ 
an air reduction in excess of that required for a full ser- 
vice application, up to 26 Ib., a braking distance of 4,200 
ft. is sufficient. 

On cross-examination Mr. Colahan asked if the wit- 
ness thought a device safe that permits the engineman 
to substitute his own volition for the operation of the 
device and to forestall whenever he elects to pass a signal, 
at high speed and with short intervals between trains. Mr. 
Elliott replied that he did, with the restrictions imposed ; 
and that although a stop device may not provide as com- 
plete safety as speed control he thought it more desirable 
under the actual conditions that have to be met in rail- 
way operation. Speed control could be added to the 
General Railway Signal Company’s device, he said. The 
device lends itself to simple and not too costly develop- 
ment in other ways, but he thought that at the present 
stage speed control would not be desirable because of 
the limitations of the air-brake system. It is not prac- 
ticable, on heavy trains to release the brakes soon enough. 
after their speed has been reduced, and trains would be 
stopped too often. Asked whether he would say that an 
intermittent train control is “safe” Mr. Elliott said that 
“safe” is a broad word; that he would not call any train 
control entirely safe in the present state of the art; and 
that an installation, to the extent which is being required 
by the commission, involves a degree of hazard. In 
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reply to a question he said that the device without speed 
control is cheaper than it would be with it, and that the 
cost had been considered as one element. 

J. C. Mock, signal and electrical engineer of the Mich- 
igan Central, said it was desirable to avoid automatic 
brake applications as much as possible, and when asked 
whether he approved of the idea of allowing an engine- 
man to forestall at any speed said that the purpose was 
to enable him to control his train and that if alert he 
should be able to forestall when he considered it advis- 
able. It was not expected that he would do so without 
reason and without first reducing speed if traveling at 
a high rate. He said that he would not concede that 
engineers are going to forestall wilfully in order to pass 
signals for the purpose of making up time. He said 
it would be “physically possible but not mentally pos- 
sible.” F. B. Wiegand, signal engineer of the New York 
Central Lines west of Buffalo, said he concurred in the 
statements made by preceding witnesses but would like 
to lay more stress on the indicating feature of the track 
element. The engineer, he said, ordinarily runs under 
more proceed signals than stop or caution signals and, 
in case of a short circuit, if he holds the lever more than 
15 seconds waiting for the whistle his train will be 
stopped. Mr. Wiegand expressed the belief that 
continuous control can eventually be applied to the G. R. 
S. device without radical change in the engine apparatus. 

Charles S. Bushnell, of the engineering department of 
the General Railway Signal Company, said that any 
mistaking of a signal will result in a stop. He was 
questioned by Commissioner McChord as to what would 
have happened with automatic train control in the case 
of the recent accident on the Pennsylvania at Monmouth 
Junction, N. J., when an engineman ran by three signals 
in a fog. Commissioner McManamy asked the witness if 
that engineman would not have been stopped by any one 
of the three signals because he would not have been able 
to forestall in the fog, not knowing the exact location of 
the signals; and Mr. Bushnell replied in the affirmative. 

W. J. Eck, superintendent of the signal and electrical 
department of the Southern, testified regarding the 
operation, during the past year, of the General Railway 
Signal Company’s device on his road, which he said was 
the same as that to be installed on the New York Central. 
When Mr. Colahan raised a question about the specifica- 
tions for the New York Central installation Mr. Pauld- 
ing said that no new specifications were made for this 
contract; but that the commission’s specifications were 
the ones that govern. Mr. Eck said that no damage to 
freight trains had occurred as the result of automatic 
brake applications caused by the train control apparatus, 
and that he could not conceive of an engineer in possession 
of his faculties operating the forestalling device when he 
should not do so, or without keeping his train under 
control. D. B. Fleming, general superintendent of the first 
district of the New York Central, the final witness on be- 
half of the road, testified regarding the spacing of trains 
on the New York Central and the operating aspects of train 
control; also the desirability of not taking control of the 
train away from the engineman, although he admitted 
that accidents are sometimes caused because the engineer 
does not function properly. He said that he had thought 
that the time may come “after we get the knots out of 
train control” when railroad men would not want to do 
without it. Mr. Sprague asked what kind of “nuts” he 
referred to but the witness said he had misunderstood 
the word used. The hearing attracted so many railway, 
signal, and train control men that the commission’s second 
largest hearing room could not accommodate them, and 
after the first morning session the hearing was moved 
across the hall to the main hearing room. 








Woodin Elected President of American 


Locomotive Company 


New president largest individual stockholder and for many 
years director and member of executive committee 


ILLIAM H. WOODIN, president of the Ameri- 

can Car & Foundry Company, has been elected 

also president of the American Locomotive 
Company, succeeding Andrew Fletcher, deceased. Mr. 
Woodin has been a director and member of the executive 
committee of the American Locomotive Company for 
many years. He is one of the largest individual stock- 
holders of the company, in 
addition to which the 
American Car & Foundry 
Company has also large 
holdings in American Loco- 
motive Company stock. 

It is something new in 
the railway supply field to 
have two such leading com- 
panies under a single ex- 
ecutive leadership. It is 
not understood, however, 
that there is at present any 
intention of bringing the 
two companies into a closer 
relationship than exists to- 
day. The election of Mr. 
Woodin follows rather be- 
cause of recognition of his 
executive ability supple- 
mented by his extended 
familiarity with the railway 
supply field in general and 
with the operations of the 
American Locomotive Com- 
pany in particular. As a 
matter of fact, the election 
of Mr. Woodin happens to 
follow precedent _ estab- 
lished in the case of his im- 
mediate predecessor. An- 
drew Fletcher, when he was 
elected president of the 
American Locomotive Com- 
pany, was also president of W. & A. Fletcher & Co., ship 
and engine builders and ship repairers of Hoboken, New 
Jersey, and with his new position continued also his for- 
mer affiliation. Furthermore, as in the case of Mr. 
Woodin, he had been thoroughly familiar with the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company's operations due to his having 
been for some time prior to his becoming head of the 
company, a director and member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The name of Woodin has been associated with railway 
car building practically since the inception of that industry 
in this country. In 1842, the grandfather of the present 
head of the largest company in the industry was one of 
the organizers of the Jackson & Woodin Manufacturing 
Company, Berwick, Pa., which was one of the companies 
taken over by the American Car & Foundry Company, at 
the time of its organization in 1899. 

The American Car & Foundry Company today has out- 
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standing 30 million dollars preferred stock on which it pays 
7 per cent dividends, and 600,000 shares of common stock 
without par value issued last March on the basis of two 
shares for one of the old stock, and which new stock now 
pays 6 per cent dividends. As of April 30, 1925, the 
company reported net working capital of 37 million dol- 
lars, and the value of its property and plant as 73 million 
dollars. It operates 4 pas- 
senger car building plants, 
16 freight car building 
plants, 6 wheel foundries, 8 
grey iron foundries, one 
malleable iron foundry, one 
brass foundry, two rolling 
mills and forges, and has 
also an architectural wood- 
work mill and a plant for 
building and repairing car 
floats and light capacity 
vessels. Its annual capa- 
city is 125,000 freight cars, 
1850 passenger cars, 
1,500,000 chilled cast iron 
wheels, 105,000 tons of 
grey iron castings, 230,000 
tons merchant bar iron, and 
30,300 tons of forgings for 
steel, in addition to the 
forgings used by the com- 
pany in building cars. 

The American Locomo- 
tive Company has outstand- 
ing 25 million dollars of 7 
per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 500,000 
shares of no par value com- 
mon stock on which at 
present it is paying $8 an- 
nually but on which in 1925 
it has also paid an extra 
dividend of $10 a share. 
The company’s investment in property is about 35 million 
dollars in addition to which, at the present time, the com- 
pany has large holdings of United States Treasury certifi- 
cates or similar securities. The company at the present 
time is operating eight plants, including the plant at Mon- 
treal. These details will give an indication of the amount 
of executive responsibility that Mr. Woodin takes up in 
assuming his new office as president of the American 
Locomotive Company. 

During 1925, neither the American Locomotive Com- 
pany nor the American Car & Foundry Company has 
been favored with large orders. Recently, however, there 
has been a marked revival in the purchases of railway 
equipment. It is Mr. Woodin’s view that this revival is 
to be of long standing and not merely a temporary spurt. 
He has expressed the view that one of the reasons for 
the lack of greater volume of buying during the present 
vear has been the marked improvement in equipment 
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utilization. This improved use of cars or locomotives, he 
maintains, however, can have but a temporary effect on 
equipment purchasing. The railways, in other words, 
will have to resume their purchases of equipment once the 
new conditions resulting from increased utilization have 
been caught up with through the excess of retirements 
over installations. The present volume of orders appa- 
rently bears out Mr. Woodin’s contention. 

William Hartman Woodin was born at Berwick, Pa., 
May 27, 1868. He received a technical education at Co- 
lumbia University, School of Mines, which he attended in 
the class of 1890. He served in the shops of the Jackson 
& Woodin Manufacturing Company at Berwick, and in 
1892 was made general superintendent of that plant. In 
1895 he was elected vice-president and in 1899 president. 
When the company was taken over by the American Car 
& Foundry Company in 1899 he was appointed district 
manager of the Berwick plant. He later became assistant 
to the first vice-president of the new company, then in 
1902 he was made a director and assistant to the presi- 
dent, having general direction of the company’s affairs 
under President Frederick H. Eaton, and on February 1, 
1916, he succeeded to the presidency. As noted above, he 
has also been a director and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Locomotive Company. He is 
chairman of the board of the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company and a director of the American Exchange Se- 
curities Corporation, the American Beet Sugar Company, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
the Montreal Locomotive Works, the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric International Company, the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, the Cuba Company, the Cuba Railroad Company, the 
Compafiia Cubana and the American Ship & Commerce 
Corporation. 

Mr. Woodin has a considerable reputation as a coin col- 
lector. He is a member of the American Numismatic 
Association and of the New York Numismatic Club, and 
is the author with Edgar H. Adams of one of the standard 
books on American coins. 

Mr. Woodin’s position as an industrial executive has 
given him sufficient standing in the public eye so that he 
was selected to serve as fuel administrator for the state 
of New York during the war. 


Hubbard Crosshead 
Developed on Rock Island 


HE Hubbard crosshead illustrated and described in 

this article originated on the Chicago, Rock Island 

& Pacific and has been used successfully for about 
two years on that road, being specified on the last few lots 
of new locomotives and applied in case of renewals. 
Perhaps the two most prominent features of the new 
crosshead are first, the arrangement for applying and 
removing the wrist pin from the outside, and second, the 
provision of lugs cast on the face of the crosshead to 
relieve the crosshead bolts of practically all shear. 

The wrist pin of the crosshead is applied or removed 
from the outside and cannot turn in the crosshead fit as 
a slot across the outside end is engaged by a tongue on 
the keeper plate. The keeper plate cannot turn as it is 
secured by two top and two bottom gib bolts, and the 
shear is taken off these bolts by lugs cast on the outside 
wing or cheek of the crosshead. Washers between the 
keeper and plate of the crosshead body give a metal to 
metal bearing throughout the entire length of the gib 
bolts. 

This design saves time in enginehouses as it is not 
necessary to spot the engine to remove the wrist pin. 
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Heavy modern locomotives are difficult to spot by pinch- 
ing and in some cases it is impossible to get enough bars 
to the wheels to move them. To wait for the hostler to 
bring around a hot engine means many valuable minutes 
lost to the mechanic, and adds to the time required to 
turn the engine. Not only is this crosshead designed to 
reduce enginehouse turning time and facilitate making 
running repairs, but in case of a breakdown on the road 
where it is necessary to take down the main rods, this 
can be done at once by the engine crew, again without 
waiting for help to spot the engine. 

The design of the Hubbard crosshead is such that the 
wrist pin cannot work in as is often the case where 
nuts have worked off the ordinary style of wrist pin or 
when the end of the pin breaks with the nut and cotter 
key intact. The wrist pins for the new crosshead are 
fitted with draw, and have the tongue on the keeper plate 
bottom in the slot in the end of the wrist pin. The wash- 
ers at the gib bolts in the end of the keeper plate are then 
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General Arrangement of the Hubbard Crosshead Used on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


made the necessary thickness to give a slight spring to 
the plate, thus keeping a substantial pressure on the wrist 
pin. 

The union link trunnion is shown slightly below the 
wrist pin center, this arrangement permitting center lubri- 
cation of the wrist pin. The trunnion may be central over 
the pin, or the keeper plate may be of cast steel and ex- 
tended down and out to meet any present location of the 
union link. 

This crosshead, which is made by the Hubbard Steel 
Foundry Company, Chicago, can be altered in design to 
take care of any design of crosshead including the Laird 
type. Ordinarily the alligator type crosshead can be 
changed by simply adding the lugs which hold the keeper 
plate to the present pattern. Both right and left cross- 
heads can then be machined on the same pattern. It is 
customary for the railroad to make the wrist pin and 
keeper plate but the manufacturer furnishes them to the 
railroad’s blue prints if required. The crosshead fits are 
maintained practically standard for the life of the cross- 
head, it not being necessary to build up these fits and re- 
bore them. This eliminates the necessity of welding which 
may set up stresses, sufficient to develop checks and cause 
subsequent crosshead failures. 
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The Railway Business Women’s Association was organized 
hy 50 women employed in railway offices in Chicago on 


December 4. 


Daylight saving, as a general policy has been rejected by the 
state of Maine, the voters of the state, in a referendum, having 
decided against the plan by a large majority. 


C. E. Brooks, chief of motive power of the Canadian 
National, will present a paper on rail motor cars at the next 
meeting of the Railway Club of Pittsburgh, to be held on 


December 17. 


The Central of New Jersey has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to install automatic train con- 
trol between Elizabethport, N. J., and Bay Head Junction, 
N. J., in lieu of the section named January 14, 1924, in the 
second train control order. 


A number of mining companies in the state of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, have proposed to the Mexican government that they be 
permitted to subscribe to a loan of twenty-five million pesos, or 
approximately $12,000,000, this amount to be used in the construc- 
tion of a railroad from the terminus of the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient at Sanchez, Chihuahua, west about 150 miles, to a con- 
nection with the Southern Pacific of Mexico in the state of Sonora. 


Pacific Club to Discuss Statistics 

The Pacific Railway Club at its next meeting, to be held on 
December 17, will discuss the value of statistics. Preparations 
for the papers to be read are in the hands of the committee on 
statistics of the Southern Pacific. The club held a meeting on 
“The Younger Man in Railroading” on December 5. It will con- 
tinue to alternate its meetings monthly between San Francisco 
and Oakland and, in addition, will hold three or four meetings a 
year in Sacramento. 


New York Railroad Club Dinner 


A rather unusual type of program has been prepared for the 
annual dinner of the New York Railroad Club, which will be 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New York, on Thursday evening, 
December 17. Dr, Charles Alexander Richmond, president ot 
Union College, and noted for his ability as a speaker, will give a 
short talk on fellowship, in which he will emphasize the importance 
of co-operation and goodwill between the managements of the rail- 
ways and the allied manufacturing interests and their great army 
of employees. Important executives of the railway and railway 
supply industries will be featured in moving pictures and other- 
wise. The indications are that the attendance will exceed that of 
last vear, when 3,000 guests were present. 


Railroad Division, A.S.M.E., Elects New Officers 


The following have been elected members of the Executive 
Committee of the Railroad Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers for 1926: Henry B. Oatley, vice-president, 
Superheater Company, New York (chairman); A. F. Stuebing, 
chief engineer, Bradford Corporation, New York; R. S. McCon- 
nell, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. Elmer, 
superintendent Middle division, Pennsylvania, Altoona, Pa.; C. E. 
Chambers, superintendent of motive power and equipment, Central 
of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J; A. E. Ostrander, American 
Car & Foundry Company, New York; Eliot Sumner, superin- 
tendent of motive power, Pennsylvania, New York. Marion B. 
Richardson, associate editor, Railway Age, New York, is secretary. 

At the present time 413 members of the A. S. M. E. are enrolled 
in the Railroad division. This number, however, does not include 
all of the members of the society who are interested in railroad 
work. In order to make the list as complete as possible, and also 
to extend the service of the Railroad division to all members 


engaged in railroad work and allied industries, it is requested that 
those who have not already had their names enrolled as members 
of the Railroad division do so at once. 


Chicago Roads Agree on River Straightening 


Acceptance under certain conditions by the Baltimore & Ohio 
of the plan of the Chicago citizens’ committee for the financing 
by five railroads of the straightening of the Chicago river between 
Polk and 18th streets in Chicago, has removed the last opposition 
to the plan by the road most involved. The basic principles of 
the citizens’ committee plan were approved by President Willard 
of the Baltimore & Ohio in spite of the fact that the proposed 
river channel will cut through the present yards and right-of-way 
of the B. & O. so that its construction would interfere with the 
operations of the road for a considerable time. 

Under the committee’s plan the railways will contribute over 
$7,000,000 of the $8,500,000 cost of the river straightening, this 
contribution to be made in return for the increase in their land 
holdings resulting from the improvement. Of this $7,000,000, the 
Baltimore & Ohio will contribute over $3,000,000. 


Railway Net for 10 Months 4.83 Per Cent 


Class I railroads having a total mileage of 236,628 miles, earned 
on their property investment during the first ten months this year 
at the annual rate of return of 4.83 per cent, according to reports 
compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics. The net operating 
income for the ten months’ period amounted to $935,047,505, as 
compared with $806,665,604 for the same period last year. The 
increase was due not only to the fact that freight traffic was 
approximately 5.7 per cent greater but also to increased efficiency 
and economy in operation in large part the result of the large 
capital expenditures that have been made since 1922. Operating 
revenues for the first ten months this year amounted to 
$5,129,774,464 compared with $4,976,508,497 during the corre- 
sponding period in 1924. Operating expenses totaled $3,809,091,395, 
as compared with $3,803,794,317 during the first ten months of 
1924. 

The net operating income of the Class I railroads for October 
amounted to $137,699,986, which is at the annual rate of return 
of 5.23 per cent on property investment, and the largest, in 
dollars, ever recorded for a month. Operating revenues in 
October totaled $591,313,021, as compared with $572,870,675 for 
the same month last year. Operating expenses totaled $410,351,842, 
as compared with $404,037,942 during the same month last year. 
Expenditures for maintenance of equipment in October amounted 
to $110,427,491, a decrease of nearly $2,850,000 below October, 
1924. Fewer freight cars and locomotives were in need of repair 
in October than at any time since about January, 1924. 

Nineteen Class I roads operated at a deficit during the month, 
of which eleven were in the Eastern district, one in the Southern 
and seven in the Western district. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first ten months 
this year had a net railway operating income of $467,402,048, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 5.21 per cent on their property 
investment. The net railway operating income in October 
amounted to $56,438,955, compared with $51,847,687 during the 
same month last year. 

In the Southern district, Class I railroads during the first 
ten months of 1925 had a net railway operating income of 
$137,123,944, which was at the annual rate of return of 6.06 per 
cent. For October their net operating income amounted to 
$17,732,080. In October, last year, it was $13,798,927. 

For the Class I railroads in the Western district for the ten 
months period, the net operating income was $330,521,513, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 4.07 per cent on property 
investment. The same roads in October had a net railway 
operating income of $63,528,950 as compared with $61,573,385 for 
the same month last year. 
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A.R.A. Purchases Williams’ Car Patents 

The American Railway Association has acquired the rights to 
the patent of William Erastus Williams, which, among other 
things, covers roof construction involving the use of a Z-bar side 
plate so arranged that the Z-bar, in addition to being a connection 
between the roof and side members of the car, forms a part of the 
water shedding surface of the roof. In its Circular No. 2569, 
dated December 1, the association states that “All railroads in the 
United States and all railroads in Canada and Mexico having lines 
running into the United States, car owners operating in the United 
States, and car manufacturing companies may use the construction 
covered by this patent free from any royalty or payment of any 
kind.” The patent is held by H. J. Forster, secretary of the 
American Railway Association, as trustee for the benefit of the 


association. 


Wage Statistics for September 

Class I railroads reported to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a total of 1,803,527 employees for the month of September, 
1925, an increase of 3,308 or 0.2 per cent over the number reported 
for the previous month. The total compensation, however, de- 
creased $2,789,290 or 1.1 per cent. This decrease in compensation 
is due largely to the fact that September has one less working 
day than August. Compared with the returns for the same month 
last year, the employment in September, 1925, shows an increase 
of 0.1 per cent and the total compensation an increase of 1.5 per 





cent. 
The number of employees at the middle of the month was as 
follows: 
Increase over 
——— rem, 
September, August, September, 
Group 1925 1925 1924 
Executives, officials and staff assistants. 16,503 31 269 
Professional, clerical and general...... 282,617 (d) 324 1,314 
Maintenance of way and structures... 428,808 (d) 3,014 8,083 
Maintenance of equipment and stores... 512,30! (d) 1,334 (d) 14,950 
Transportation (other than train, engine 
as YATE) cccccccccccccesecscccecs 212,213 3,703 1,229 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch 
tenders and hostlers)..........-. os 23,915 (d) 121 (d) 214 
Transportation (train and engine 
em. cenewnawe 327,170 4,367 6,509 
Total . 1,803,527 3,308 2,231 


(d) Decrease 


Federal Court Rejects Commission’s 
Final Valuation in Los Angeles Case 


In the United States Court for Southern California, in the suit 
of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, begun in 1923, to enjoin the en- 
forcement ‘of the I. C. C.’s order fixing the final valuation 
of the railroad company’s property, Judges Ross, McCormick and 
James, in an opinion written by Judge Ross, have handed down a 
sweeping decision in favor of the railroad, annulling the valuation 
made by the commission and enjoining it from enforcing its orders. 
The court reaffirms its decision of last May overruling the objec- 
tions of the commission to the taking of jurisdiction by this court. 

The commission fixed the value of the railroad’s property, in- 
cluding lands used by it as a common carrier, as of July 1, 1914, 
at $45,371,000, while the railroad company claimed that the true 
value was $70,000,000. The court finds conclusive evidence that 
the value of the property on the date given was greatly in excess 
of the sum set by the commission, but does not attempt to set a 
value; it simply rejects the commission’s computation. The com- 
mission held that the property had a certain value for rate making 
as distinguished from “value,” unqualified. 

The decision says that the action of the commission must be 
in accordance with Section 15A of the Transportation act, which 
requires that consideration shall be given to all “elements of 
value which are recognized by the law of the land.” Defining 
the term “the law of the land” the court cites the decision of the 
Circuit Court of the United States for Southern California, in the 
San Diego land case (affirmed by the Supreme Court, 174 U. S., 
739 and 189 U. S., 430). In that case it was held that, in fixing 


rates for furnishing water, the “true actual value” of the property 
used in the business, was to be ascertained. 

In its conclusion the court says “in no place in any of the statutes 
do we find any authority to decide that any property of a common 
carrier used in its transportation business has two kinds of value.” 
It is understood that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
take an appeal to the Supreme Court. 
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The formation of a national shippers’ advisory board, to deal 
with car service problems, will be considered at a joint conference 
of officers of the 12 regional advisory boards, the railways and 
the American Railway Association, to be held in Chicago on 
January 7, 8 and 9, 1926, 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois, in conjunction with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, operated an excursion from Chicago to Biloxi, 
Miss., Gulfport, Pass Christian and New Orleans, La., on De- 
cember 4 and 5 at rates approximately equal to the one-way fare, 
with a return limit to December 22. The excursion tickets were 
accepted on through trains and sleeping cars. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued Service Order 
No. 42, declaring an emergency to exist because of the inability 
of the Seaboard Air Line currently to transport all freight traffic 
offered it for transportation over its line between Waldo, Fla., and 
Plant City, Fla., and authorizing the routing of freight over the 
new line of the Brooksville & Inverness from Inverness, Fla., to 
Brooksville, Fla., upun its completion on December 6. 


Central Western Regional Advisory Board Meets 


The Central Western Regional Advisory Board met at Alliance, 
Neb., on December 1, with an attendance of 290 representatives 
of shippers, railways and the government, including representatives 
from 53 cities in 13 states. The meeting was devoted to the con- 
sideration of reports of the commodity committees and the state 
chairmen. Hale Holden, president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, discussed the competition of airplanes, motor trucks, buses 
and waterways, saying that although the airplane and the motor 
truck were not materially reducing the railroads’ freight business, 
the privately owned pleasure cars were decreasing the local pas- 
senger train patronage. He urged that the establishment of water- 
ways should be dealt with in the same manner as the establishing 
or abandoning of a railroad, with public hearings to determine 
the needs for such increase or decrease in transportation needs. 
He stated that there is adequate service in the United States at 
present and that additional carriers (water carriers) will only 
divide the bulk of the shipping now being handled by the railroads 
and tend to cause an increase in freight rates. 


Secretary of Agriculture Calls for 
Readjustment of Freight Rates 


Substantial readjustments in freight rates are declared necessary 
by Secretary Jardine of the Department of Agriculture in his 
annual report. “High freight rates constitute one of the many 
causes that have contributed to the depression in farm prices, espe- 
cially in areas distant from the market,” he said. “It is generally 
conceded that the entire freight-rate structure needs overhauling. 
Freight rates the country over have grown up in a haphazard 
way and as a result of all sorts of local considerations. It is my 
opinion that a careful study should be made of the entire freight- 
rate structure. On the basis of such a study it should be possible 
to make rate adjustments that take into account the market value 
of farm products as reflected over a reasonable period of years 
and likewise the influence of freight rates on the economic develop- 
ment of different regions and of the country as a whole. I realize 
that adequate income to the carriers must be fully reckoned with 
as a factor in rate making, because efficient and adequate railroads 
are indispensable to a profitable agriculture. 

“There have been only minor changes in the freight rates on 
farm products in the last year. Our index showing changes in 
freight rates of 50 representative agricultural commodities stood 
on January 1 at 158.2, or 58 per cent above the 1913 level. Since 
then there have been no changes great enough to affect the index. 

“In relation to pre-war conditions, the prices of farm products 
are not yet on a par with freight rates. The level of farm com- 
modity prices in September was 144 per cent of the pre-war aver- 
age, whereas freight rates on agricultural commodities were 158 
per cent of the pre-war average. Moreover, the prices of agri- 
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cultural products fluctuate greatly from year to year, whereas 
freight rates are stable and are not frequently changed. The bur- 
den of the post-war increase in freight rates fell heavily on 
agriculture because the rates were increased just as agricultural 
prices started downward and remained high while agriculture was 
undergoing a very severe depression. The ability of agriculture 
to pay transportation charges should not be reckoned on the con- 
ditions of any given year, but on probable future conditions, unless 
freight rates can be made more flexible, being raised when prices 
are high and lowered when they decline, within reasonable limits.” 


Increases in Chicago Suburban Fares 


A 15 per cent increase in suburban fares on all the railroads 
entering Chicago except the Chicago & North Western, which 
has already made a 20 per cent increase, were authorized by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission on December 9, to go into effect 
on January 1. The railroads had applied to the commission for a 
20 per cent increase. The North Western had applied to the 
Illinois commission last spring and later applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and the latter commission ordered the 
increased rates put into effect in October; but the Illinois com- 
mission refused to withdraw its ruling suspending them. Later 
the railroad secured an injunction in the U. S. court restraining 
the Illinois commission from interfering and made the increase 
effective on October 23. The present order of the Illinois 
commission states that regardless of its opinion the railroads can 
sustain their position by the procedure adopted by the North 
Western and thereby be allowed to make a 20 per cent increase. 


Western Rate Hearing at Minneapolis 


The hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
application of western railroads for an increase of 5 per cent in 
freight rates, which opened on November 30, was adjourned at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on December 2, with the testimony of repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations, state commissions and fruit 
growers, who entered objections to the increase. Among those 
entering objections were the western fruit growers, the Washing- 
ton State Department of Public Works, the American Linseed 
Company of Minneapolis and the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

J. F. Reed, president of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 
asserted that an increase in freight rates in the northwest would 
cause more shippers within a certain radius of St. Paul markets 
to resort to the use of automobile truck lines to transport their 
stock and farm products. He supported his statement by showing 
that with the present freight rates truck service has been steadily 
on the increase since 1915, with an especially rapid growth in the 
last few years. He also said shippers are now considering the 
establishment of a freight truck service. He cited figures showing 
that cattle trucked into South St. Paul from 1920 to 1924, in- 
clusive, numbered 122,257 head as against 60,766 from 1915 to 
1920. The number of calves hauled in by truck increased five 
times, hogs three times and sheep five times in the same period. 

In discussing the effect of increased freight rates on the farmers 
of Minnesota and the northwestern states, he said that this year 
the farmers have lost $92,000,000 as compared with the returns 
in 1924. In this period the actual agricultural income from Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota and Montana, was $1,067,- 
000,000 as compared to an income of $975,000,000 in 1925. The 
value of Minnesota cattle, hogs, poultry and dairy products, he 
said, decreased from $583,652,000 in 1924 to $516,163,000 in 1925. 
The value of the 1925 grain crop is $70,000,000 less than that of 
1924. The return on wheat, hogs, beef, corn and potatoes showed 
less net return for 1924 than in 1923. 

John E. Benton, acting for the state commission of Minnesota, 
presented a motion calling for denial of the petition of the rail- 
roads for a readjustment of the entire western class rate structure. 
Examiner Keeler would not permit the motion to appear on the 
records but suggested that it be filed direct with the federal com- 
mission. The document was signed by representatives of the Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Nevada, Oklahoma, North Dakota, Kansas and 
Minnesota commissions. The St. Paul Livestock Exchange, 
which was expected to enter objections against any freight rate 
increases, did not appear at the Minneapolis hearing but is expected 
to file its objections at hearings to be held in Kansas City beginning 
January 4. The hearing was adjourned to Dallas, Tex., for 
December 7. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has rendered a decision, 
on complaint of Florida celery shippers, that the carload minimum 
of 350 crates applicable in connection with rates on celery under 
refrigeration in cars of less than standard length, from points in 
Florida to interstate and Canadian destinations, is unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeds 315 crates for refrigerator cars rang- 
ing in length from 28 ft. 9 in. to 31 ft. 6 in., inside measurement, 
when such cars are furnished for the convenience of the carrier. 
Reparation was also awarded for past shipments. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
December 10, 1925, and later dates, until April 9, 1926, the opera- 
tion of schedules published in various tariffs published by Agents 
F. A. Leland, A. C. Fonda, and other agents and carriers in 
southwestern territory which propose to adjust rates on various 
commodities between Galveston, Tex., New Orleans, La., and 
other Gulf ports on the one hand and interior points principally 
located in Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas on 
the other hand. The suspended schedules were filed in purported 
compliance with the commission’s decision in Docket No. 12798. 


State Commissions 
New York Rules for Highway Crossing Signals 


The Public Service Commission of New York has issued regu- 
lations to govern the installation of horizontal flashing light 
signals at grade crossings of highways and railroads, to go into 
effect January 1. The commission prescribed the flashing signal 
as the standard last June (Railway Age, June 13, p. 1490) to 
apply whenever any new signal should be installed or any existing 
signal changed. 

The rules now issued provide that the lights may be installed 
either in the center of the highway or to the right thereof, as one 
approaches the railroad. One signal must be placed on each side 
of the crossings. Where the signal is installed in the center of 
the highway the pole supporting the signal must be supported on a 
block of concrete not less than 2 ft. high and 5 ft. wide at the 
widest point. In the case of installation in the center of the high- 
way the concrete base must be painted in checkerboard fashion, 
black and white. The roadway must be increased so that there 
shall be a clear width outside the concrete block on each side of 
not less than 12 ft. The widening of the highway must be 
diminished gradually away from the railroad so that the norma! 
width of the pavement shall be reached at a point not less than 75 
ft. from the signal. Each signal in the center of the highway must 
be equipped with a reflecting white prism fixed on the supporting 
pole as close as possible to the concrete base. This may consist 
of a single prism or a set of prisms. When installed it must be 
of sufficient size to be clearly seen on a clear night when illumi- 
nated by the headlight of an automobile properly equipped, when 
the automobile is 300 ft. from the signal. 

It is provided that the lamps on the signals shall be not less than 
6 ft. nor more than 9 ft. above the surface of the highway, in 
order to give good vision to a driver. Where physical conditions 
permit the order recommends that the lower limit be chosen. 

When the signals are placed at the side of the highway the 
supporting poles must be set within 15 feet of the outside rail of 
the tracks, and not nearer than 6 ft. nor more than 10 ft. away 
from the nearest edge of the pavement of the highway, unless 
local conditions, such as in city streets, require a different location. 

All lamps must be hooded, so as to give as good a light as 
possible in the day time. Each lamp when operated at normal 
voltage must have a range on a clear day with a bright sun at or 
near the zenith, of not less than 300 ft. with a spread of 12 degrees 
each side of the axial beam. 

Each signal must have the “cross buck” or X, with the words 
“Railroad Crossing”; black letters on white background with a 
black border. Reflecting letters may be used in which case the 
background is black and the border white. 
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Proposed Improvement of Munich-Venice Service 

An agreement regarding development of traffic from Munich 
to Venice has been reached between the Transalpine Association 
and the railway companies interested in German-Italian freight 
traffic, according to Consul-General Curtis at Munich. 

With a view to meeting the competition of North Sea ports, a 
number of improvements to the line were decided upon. The 
most important of these is the electrification of the entire line. 
The German railways are now engaged in the electrification of 
the line from Munich to Kufstein, and the Austrians have asked 
permission to use part of the loan of the League of Nations for 
electrifying Kufstein-Worgl-Innsbruck-Brenner line, while the 
Italians are converting to electricity the stretch from Brenner to 
Bozen. This leaves only the line from Bozen to Verona and 
from Verona to Venice, or that from Trient to Venice unelectri- 
fied. 

The completion of the electrification of these lines will con- 
siderably shorten the time of travel between Munich and Venice. 
In view of the extensive importation of Levantine tobacco, fruits, 
and grain via Trieste to Munich, the question of good connections 
and favorable tariffs has gained much importance. By the electri- 
fication of the Munich-Venice line, these imports could pass into 
Bavaria via Venice and the Brenner Pass. A new direct freight 
tariff will be drawn up for freights between Munich and Venice. 


German Preferential Rates on Export Metal Goods 

A preferential freight tariff on export metal goods was granted 
by the German railways, effective October 1, according to Consul 
Barnes at Berlin. Under this schedule, preferential rates are 
granted on all German goods made of the following metals and 
alloys: Aluminum, lead, copper, nickel, zinc, tin, duraluminum, 
hard lead, bronze, red brass, yellow brass, German silver, nickeline, 
Britannia metal, and white metal. Articles plated with silver or 
other precious metals do not benefit by the new tariff. However, 
articles made in part of any of the above-listed metals, such as 
accumulators, electric batteries, lighting fixtures, dynamos, electric 
motors, gas meters, water meters, and electric meters, musical 
instruments, gramophone apparatus, radio sets and accessories, 
and vacuum bottles come within the meaning of the new tariff. 

The percentage of reduction is dependent upon the distance of 
the haul between point of origin and port. In general, the reduc- 
tion for north, central, and east Germany, Saxony, Silesia, and 
Bavaria north of the Danube, amounts to 20 per cent. The re- 
duction for south Bavaria and Frankfort-on-the-Main is approxi- 
mately 25 per cent; for Rhenish Hessia, 35 per cent; for Wurttem- 
berg, 35 to 45 per cent; for the Ruhr and Westphalia, 40 per cent; 
for north Baden (Mannheim), 45 per cent; for the Rhine prov- 
inces to the left of the Rhine and for the Black Forest district, 
50 per cent. Lead and zinc goods of tariff class C will be included 
in the new schedule only in those districts where the decrease 
equals or exceeds 30 per cent. 


Miscellaneous 

The following reports have been received by the Department of 
Commerce from its agents in various parts of the world: 

The Austrian locomotive builders are more active, due to orders 
placed in connection with the electrification of the western lines. 
These builders, nevertheless, are obliged to engage in the manu- 
facture also of other products, since orders for steam and electric 
locomotives are insufficient to keep the plants fully occupied. 

\ railroad from Samsoun to Sivas in Turkey was half completed 
on October 31, at which time 200 kilometers were finished on the 
Angora-Sivas line. Engineers are now completing technical 
studies and plans for a third line from Konia to the port of Adalia. 

\ total of 1,000 contos of reis will be advanced for construction 
work on the Goyaz Railway (Brazil) by the Goyaz state legis- 
lature. The railway is being built by the federal government. 

A new railway will be built in Brazil, connecting the cities of 
Campo Grande, Nioac, Porto Murtinho, Bella Vista, and Ponta 
Pora, and Porto 15 de Novembro on the Parana River. The road 
also will connect with the Sorocabana Railway. 


New York Central Orders New 
Equipment to Cost $15,100,000 


Tue New York CENTRAL has placed orders for the following 
new equipment: Ten electric locomotives for service in New York 
territory, from the American Locomotive Company; one passenger 
Diesel-electric engine from the American Locomotive Company 
and one freight Diesel-electric engine from the McIntosh & Sey- 
mour Corporation. These two Diesel engines are the first oil- 
electric road engines purchased by any railroad in the United 
States. 

Freight car orders included 500 automobile box cars from the 
Standard Steel Car Company; 500 hopper cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company and 550 hopper cars from the Ralston Steel 
Car Company, all of 55 tons’ capacity. 

Passenger car orders included 150 all steel coaches; 43 steel 
baggage cars; 32 steel combination baggage and mail cars; 20 
steel dining cars; 20 steel milk cars; 9 steel combination passen- 
ger and baggage cars. The order for these passenger cars has 
been divided as follows: 


American Car & Foundry Company................ 65 
ye UY A rrr re 59 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation......... 55 
RS Te A GI i on eke civic pecdiccncs 32 
Osgood Bradley Car Company............cscseees: 25 
Merchants Despatch Transportation Company...... 20 
New York Central’s company shops............... 18 
The cost of this new equipment amounts to approximately 


$11,500,000. 

In addition to the above the New York Central Lines have placed 
orders for track material consisting of tie plates, angle bars, 
spikes and bolts, involving an aggregate cost of approximately 
$3,600,000. 


. 
Locomotives 
Gutr Coast Lines.—See Missouri Pacific, 
INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NORTHERN.—See Missouri Pacific. 


THe NATIONAL RAILWAys oF MEXIco contemplate coming in 
the market for from 6 to 20 consolidation locomotives. 


THE SEABOARD Arr LINE has ordered 40 Mikado and 10 Moun- 
tain type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Frormwa East Coast is inquiring for 20 Mikado type 
locomotives, 18 Mountain type and 12 switching locomotives. 


THE Unton Paciric is now inquiring for nine 4-10-2 oil-burning 
locomotives with 12,000-gal. capacity tanks for passenger service. 


Tue Mosite & Ounio is inquiring for 5 Mikado type locomotives 
to have 26 in. by 30 in. cylinders, and 4 Pacific type locomotives 
to have 25 in. by 28 in. cylinders, 


Tue Pautista Rarmway, Brazil, has ordered 4 electric loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company. 


Tue Missouri Paciric is inquiring for 15 switching locomotives, 
also for 10 Mikado type locomotives for the International-Great 
Northern and 5 Pacific type locomotives for the Gulf Coast Lines. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Fvioripa East Coast is inquiring for 50 caboose cars. 


THE Mosite & Onto is inquiring for 500 automobile box cars ot 
40 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Union Paciric is inquiring for 1,000 automobile cars and 
1,000 ballast cars. 
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THe Cuicaco & EAsTerNn ILLINOIS is inquiring for 500 hopper 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


THE CHARLESTON & WESTERN CAROLINA is inquiring for 25 
steel underframe box cars. 


PICKANDS MATHER & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is inquiring for 18 
dump cars of 20 cu. yd. capacity. 


THe KaANoTeExX REFINING Company, Arkansas City, Kan., has 
ordered 200 tank cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


THe NortTH WEsTERN REFRIGERATOR LINE has ordered 200 re- 
frigerator cars of 40 tons’ capacity from the American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


THE Patace Pouttry Car Company has ordered 50 live 
poultry cars of 30 tons’ capacity, from the Illinois Car & Manu- 
facturing Company. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 50 
ballast cars from the Rodger Ballast Car Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of November 21. 


THe INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS OF CENTRAL AMERICA have 
ordered 10 tank cars for export, from the Magor Car Corporation. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of 
November 14. 


THE WasasuH ordered 700 automobile box cars from the 
Standard Steel Car Company and not from the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation, as was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 5. 


THe PittspurGH & WEsT VIRGINIA is now inquiring for 700 
steel gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity, and 300 composite gondola 
cars of 55 tons’ capacity. In the Railway Age of December 5 
this company was reported as inquiring for 1,000 gondola cars. 


Tue ReapinG has ordered 500 gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company, 250 from the Pressed Steel 
Car Company and 250 from the Standard Steel Car Company. 
Inquiry for these cars was noted in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 28. 


Passenger Cars 


THe Atrcuison, Topeka & Santa FE is inquiring for 9 steel 
dining cars, 

Tue Frioripa East Coast is inquiring for 35 baggage cars, 6 
dining cars and 15 passenger coaches, 


Tue Missourt Paciric has ordered 6 baggage cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company and is inquiring for 8 coaches, 
4 chair cars and 2 club chair cars. 


Tue Wasasu has ordered 20 baggage cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of November 14. 


Tue Lone IsLanp has ordered 20 steel suburban coaches for 
steam line service, from the American Car & Foundry Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of 
October 31. 

Tue Norrotk & WESTERN has ordered 43 all steel passenger 


train cars from the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation. Inquiry 
was reported in the Railway Age of November 7 for 18 coaches, 
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6 combination passenger and baggage cars, 4 combination baggage 
and mail cars and 15 baggage express cars, 


THE NEw York, NEw HAven & HaArtrorp has ordered 6 dining 
cars from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation. In- 
quiry for 4 dining cars was reported in the Railway Age of 
October 31. An order for five, 73-ft. combination passenger and 
baggage, gas-electric cars has been given to the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany. Negotiations for the purchase of this equipment were re- 
ported in the Railway Age of September 19. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue LeHIGH VALLEy is inquiring for 1,200 tons of steel for a 
number of bridges near Owego, N. Y. 


THE SOUTHERN has ordered 125 tons of steel for a planing mill 
near Knoxville, Tenn., from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


THE INTERNATIONAL-GREAT NORTHERN has ordered 17,000 tons 
of rails from the Bethlehem Steel Company and 7,000 tons from 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


Machinery and Tools 


THE NEw York CENTRAL has placed an order for a 32-in. 
shaper. 


Tue Boston & MAINE has ordered two Putnam axle lathes 
from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 


THE INGERSOLL-RAND Company has ordered two, 6-ft. radial 
drills from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Miscellaneous 


THe New York CENTRAL, marine department, is asking for 
bids until 12 o’clock noon, December 17, for 10 covered barges 
to be built on the Ellis channel system, and to be 100 ft. long and 
30 ft. wide, with steel hulls and wooden houses. 


THE Roya State RAiLway DEPARTMENT of Siam, Purachatra, 
commissioner-general, will receive bids for the supply of fittings 
for bogie carriages, B. E. 2469, until 4 o’clock, February 15, 
1926, at Bangkok, Siam. Tender forms, specifications and plans 
may be obtained from C. P. Sandberg, 100 Broadway, New York 
City. 


Signaling 


THe New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis has ordered from the 
Union Switch & Signal Company material for an interlocking 
at South Whitley, Ind.; 11 mechanical and seven electric levers. 


Tue Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Company material for an electro-pneumatic inter- 
locking, to be installed at Roosevelt Road, Chicago; 13 working 
levers. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company an electro-pneumatic inter- 
locking for the control of movements between two large freight 
yards at East Binghamton, N. Y.; 26 working levers. The 
switches will be operated by electro-pneumatic movements, style 
A-1, and the signals will be color-light. 














LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR SITUATION 


No. 


locomotives No. No. stored 

Date, 1925 en line serviceable serviceable 
January 1 ..... es Sra ott ies oe . 64,384 53,118 4,849 
eS errr re 64,308 52,994 4,220 
(eee ee 52,851 4,988 
PE. O wacereuscne eee ree 52,619 6,241 
) fe Bre rer ee ..+. 64,034 52,933 6,697 
3 re aE ato ree 63,976 53,074 6,618 
iD Eee Pekiek mai 63,942 53,025 6,600 
ESS EE tre 63,921 53,263 6,313 
SS rer re .. 63,812 53,261 5,992 
CN Kssdeceee ry ree 63,701 53,058 5.337 
PE © nsec écccscecccoucaees 63,604 53,371 4,450 





Data from Car Service Division reports. 


No. req. No. req. 
classified running Total req. 
repairs Per cent repairs Per cent repairs ler cent 
5,927 9.2 5,339 8.3 11,266 17.5 
6,143 9.6 5,171 8.0 11,314 17.6 
6,217 9.7 5,187 8.0 11,404 17.7 
6,345 9.9 5,266 8.2 11,611 18.1 
6,082 9.5 5,019 7.8 11,101 17.3 
5,916 9.2 4,986 7.8 10,902 17.0 
5,832 9.1 5,085 8.0 10,917 17.1 
5,740 9.0 4,918 Ta 10,658 16.7 
5,514 8.6 5,037 7.9 10,551 16.5 
5,552 8.7 5,091 8.0 10,643 16.7 
5,387 8.5 4,846 7.6 10,233 16.f 
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Supply Trade News 








The Sherwin Williams Company will construct a three-story 
addition to its plant at Chicago. 


Mudge & Co., Chicago, have been appointed western repre- 
sentatives for the Graham-White Sander Corporation, Roa- 
noke, Va. 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has opened a district office at Lima, Peru, in charge of 


W. G. Bolton. 


The Chicago Fuse Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has 
moved its Detroit office from the Transportation building to 
429 Wayne street. 

R. R. Cuthbertson, formerly manager of the Chicago office 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, has been ap- 
pointed representative of the Stocker-Rumley-Wachs Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


The Massachusetts Mohair Plush Company, Boston, Mass.., 
has increased the territory of Midgley & Borrowdale, Chicago, 
to now cover the railroads in the whole western territory west 
of Pittsburgh. 


Henry C. Houck, assistant general merchandise manager of 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has been 
appointed manager of the merchandise department at the 
Bridgeport works. 


C. W. Damberg, formerly resident inspector of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, at New York, has been ap- 
pointed railroad representative of the A. M. Byers Company, 
with headquarters in New York. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Stamford, 
Conn., has bought the Miller Lock Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and it is to be operated in the future as the Miller Lock 
Works of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. 


Herbert E. Smith, general sales manager of the United 
States Rubber Company, New York, has been elected a second 
vice-president in general charge of sales activities of all com- 
modities except tires, succeeding George H. Mayo, retired. 


W. J. Nugent, vice-president and general manager of the 
Nugent Steel Castings Company, Chicago, has been elected 
president of that company and Prentiss Coonley has been 
elected vice-president. Mr. Nugent entered the employ of the 
company in 1918 as vice-president, which position he held 
until 1921 when he became vice-president and general man- 
ager. 

The Brinard Sales & Construction Company, Inc., New 
York, recently acquired an interest in the Signal Accessories 
Corporation of Utica, N. Y. M. R. Briney and J. A. Beynon, 
president and vice-president, respectively, of the Brinard Sales 
& Construction Company, Inc., have been elected to the board 
of directors of the Signal Accessories Corporation. Several 
new devices and lines of material are now in process of de- 
velopment by the Signal Accessories Corporation and addi- 
tional facilities for manufacturing are under consideration. The 
Brinard Sales & Construction Company, Inc., will act as ex- 
clusive sales agents of the Signal Accessories Corporation. 


Obituary 


Lewis Johnson, department sales manager for the Chicago 
territory of the American Steel & Wire Company, died on 
December 6 following an operation. 


George W. Cope, until eight years ago managing editor of 
the Iron Age, died on December 3, at his home in Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Cope was born on April 9, 1847, at Norristown, Pa. 
In 1873 he entered the service of the American Iron & Steel 
Association, now the American Iron & Steel Institute. In 
1883 he became associate editor of the Iron Age at New York 
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and two years later was elected secretary of the American 
Iron & Steel Association, resigning in January, 1887, to be- 
come Western editor of the Iron Age at Chicago. In May, 
1902, he returned to the main editorial office at New York, 
and during the ensuing years he served most of the time as 
managing editor, resigning in April, 1917. 


Athur M. Kittredge, president of the Kay & Ess Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, died suddenly on November 26. He was born 
in Dayton, Ohio, on January 9, 1854, and spent all his life at 
that place with the exception of four years when he was at 
Salem. Following his graduation from the public schools he 
attended Wilt’s Commercial College where he prepared for 
his business career. In 1884, he became associated with the 
Barney & Smith Car Company as a salesman, later serving in 
various positions until he became president of the company. 
He resigned as president of the Barney & Smith Car Company 
in 1912 to devote his time to developing the Kay & Ess Com- 
pany, of which he had been president since 1900. Mr. Kitt- 
redge was active in the business and civic affairs of Dayton, 
and was a stockholder and director of a number of enterprises. 


Trade Publications 


Concrete Heaters.—The H. H. Kress Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has issued a four-page leaflet describing and illustrating the 
use of its concrete heater for the heating of the water and the 
aggregates used in the mixing of concrete for placement during 
cold weather. This leaflet shows the application of the heater to 
a variety of concrete mixers. 


RELIABLE Power.—The Novo Engine Company, Lansing, Mich., 
has issued a loose leaf catalog of the products of that company. 
The sheet covers detailed descriptions of the one-, two- and four- 
cylinder gasoline engines, together with diagrams, charts and 
photographs. This is followed by pages devoted to various appli- 
cations of this equipment with units supplied by the manufacturer. 
These include various types of hoists, trench pumps, water service 
pumps of various models, etc. 


STEAM CONNECTIONS.—The Gold Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., has issued Bulletin No, 30 covering its 
2-in. steam connections for the removal of the 1%-in. choke from 
between cars, giving a full 2-in. flow from the locomotive to 
rear end of train, including end valve, hose and fittings and steam 
hose coupler, which coupler, although of 2-in. size, will couple 
and lock with the 1%-in. couplers now in use, increasing the 
weight of the coupler but 14 oz. 


Haywarp Buckets.—The Hayward Company, New York, has 
issued bulletins No. 650 and 655, illustrating and describing clam- 
shell and orange peel buckets manufactured by that company. 
These bulletins, which are prepared in uniform style, describe the 
several types of buckets of each class, outline the particular serv- 
ice to which they are best adapted and make specific reference 
to special details of the buckets upon which the manufacturer 
lays particular stress. Severai pages of illustrations show the 
buckets in actual use, 


Data ON RoLter BeEARINGS.—In Bulletin No. 1559 the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, Newark, N. J., presents a_ technical 
treatise on the selection of roller bearings of the type manufac- 
tured by that company for the various classes of service in which 
they are used. Consideration is taken of the various factors in- 
volved, such as speed, shaft hardness, nature of service, etc., 
together with eight pages of tables of dimensions and _ basic 
capacities at various speeds. Examples are given to illustrate 
the method of using these tables in the selection of the bearings. 


“CONCENTRATION IN Borters.”—This is the title of a 28-page 
bulletin, covering the methods and procedure in oil burner testing 
wherever the burners are fired under boilers or in warm air heat- 
ing plants, which has been issued by the American Oil Burner 
Association, New York. The bulletin discusses such theoretical 
considerations as are needed for the practical application of the 
methods and procedure given, which apply for both industrial and 
domestic burners. One of the principal purposes of preparing the 
bulletin was to provide under one cover all the important tables 
and formulas needed in testing burners, thus eliminating the usual 
annoyance and loss of time due to having to use a number of hand- 
books or references. 
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CENTRAL oF GEORGIA.—This company has authorized the con- 
struction of a station at Arlington, Ga. 

GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—The construction of a roundhouse at 
Pontiac, Mich., for which plans are being prepared, as reported 
in the Railway Age of December 5, may not be undertaken until 
some time next year. 

Great NorTHERN.—The contract for the construction of a 
tunnel eight miles long through the Cascade Mountains to reduce 
grades and shorten the line by nine miles has been awarded to A. 
Guthrie & Co., St. Paul, Minn. The eastern entrance of the 
tunnel will be at Berne, Wash., and the western entrance near 
Scenic. 

New YorK CENTRAL.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Frederick Snare Corporation, New York, for the construction of 
column foundations for a viaduct in New York at an estimated 
cost of $150,000. A contract for the construction of a passenger 
station at Canton, N. Y., to cost approximately $52,000, has been 
awarded to the Edw. J. Duffy Company, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 
A contract for bridge s‘cel for a bridge at Woodland, Pa., has 
been awarded to the Railroad Supply Company, New York; 
estimated cost, $49,000. Switchboard panels and equipment for 
circuit breaker houses at Yonkers, N. Y., and Highbridge and 
Morris Heights, New York City, to cost approximately $35,000, 
have been ordered from the General Electric Company. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—This company will open bids on December 10 
for grade elimination at Dixmont, Pa., and Glenfield. 

Quanan, Acme & Paciric.—Plans for the construction of an 
extension 27 miles long from MacBain, Tex., to Floydada, re- 
ported in the Railway Age of July 25, have been completed. Ap- 
plication for permission to construct the extension is now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

St. Louts-San Francisco.—The rehabilitation of the Muscle 
Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola, recently acquired by the Frisco, 
will be carried out by company forces at a cost estimated at 
$2,500,000. In addition to improvements to the line, the terminal 
facilities at Pensacola will be considerably augmented. Location 
surveys are now being made in contemplation of the construction 
of a connection from the northern end of the Muscle Shoals line 
at Kimbrough, Ala., to the main line of the Frisco in the vicinity 
of Birmingham, a distance of approximately 150 miles. Two 
possible routes are understood to be under consideration. 

St. Louts, Troy & EASTERN.—Plans have been prepared for the 
construction of a steel and concrete elevated approach to connect 
with the eastern approach of the McKinley bridge at Venice, O., 
at a cost of approximately $1,000,000. 

Union Paciric..—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to extend a branch line from 
Cottier, Wyo., 4 miles. 

Union Pactric.—A contract has been awarded to Peterson, 
Shirley & Gunther, Omaha, Neb., for the construction of the 
frame and east approach of a 2,400-ft. stone, steel and concrete 
bridge to be built at Omaha by the Union Pacific and the Union 
Stock Yards Company. The steel erection will be done by day 
labor. The total cost of the bridge is estimated at $360,000. 


The Frisco’s Program for the M. S., B. & P. 


The first step in a building program of large dimensions now 
under consideration of the St. Louis-San Francisco will be taken 
shortly after January 1, when the work of rehabilitating the 
recently purchased Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola will 
begin, President James M. Kurn of the Frisco announced recently. 
The Pensacola line is 143 miles in length and runs from Kim- 
brough, Ala., to Pensacola, Fla. Plans for the complete rehabili- 
tation of the railroad call for an expenditure of $2,500,000. 

While the Frisco will continue to serve, through connections, 
other ports of the gulf, there will be a large amount of traffic 
from Kansas City, St. Louis, Memphis and other points diverted 
over the new line and its connections at Birmingham, to the 
port of Pensacola. 
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“In line with our statements to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when we received approval of our purchase of this 
railroad, we will place a force of more than 500 men in the field 
shortly after the first of the year, and completely rehabilitate the 
Pensacola Line, making it serviceable for trunk line traffic,” said 
President Kurn. 

Rehabilitation plans call for reduction in the excessive grades 
on the road, many of which exceed 4 per cent at this time. These 
grades will be reduced to 0.75 per cent. Embankments and cuts 
on the line are narrow, and will be widened to Frisco standard, 
20 ft. wide on the embankments and 26 ft. wide at the base of the 
cuts. The present track has no ballast, but with the widening of 
the embankments and cuts, gravel ballast will be laid. Fifty 
miles of light rail will be taken up and new 80-pound rail laid. 
The light trestle bridges which the road now affords will be built 
up to Frisco standard, capable of carrying the heaviest engines 
and maximum car loadings. All buildings such as passenger sta- 
tions, freight houses, coaling stations, etc., will be rebuilt or re- 
modeled, thousands of new ties put in track, and additional water 
facilities, such as larger tanks, constructed. 

A great part of the work will be the construction of more 
adequate terminal facilities at Pensacola. 


Work Begins on N. Y. C. New York Improvements 


The Public Service Commission of New York having approved 
the plans of the New York Central for electrification and ‘the 
Transit Commission having approved the plans for the elimina- 
tion of most of the important grade crossings, on the upper west 
side of New York City as far south as Seventy-second street, 
work on this project has been begun by the railroad company. 
The improvement is estimated to cost $30,000,000 and it should 
be completed within three years. 

Because of the fact that a definite plan had not yet been 
adopted by the city of New York and the railroad company, re- 
moving railroad tracks from the surface of streets below Sixty- 
first street, the Public Service Commission recently granted the 
petition of the railroad to permit the use of the new type Diesel- 
electric locomotives for switching operations in the Sixtieth street 
yard and also for use in the territory extending from this yard 
south to the end of the line at St. John’s Park. The new 
engines will still use the street as a right-of-way, pending an 
agreement regarding the reparation of grades, but the discomfort 
and annoyance caused by the present coal-burning engines will be 
eliminated. 

By order of the Transit Commission, work already has begun 
on the elimination of the most important grade crossings on the 
upper west side. These crossings will be done away with by means 
of a viaduct which will carry the tracks over the crossings lying 
in the territory between One Hundred and Thirty-seventh street 
and St. Clair Place at One Hundred and Twenty-ninth street. 
The viaduct itself, however, is only a part of this work, for 
3,000-ft. approaches must be constructed at .each end which will 
make the improvement extend, in all, from One Hundred and 
Sixteenth street north to One Hundred and Fifty-eighth street. 
This viaduct and its accessories will cost approximately $3,500,000. 
They will be constructed without at any time interfering with the 
double-track operation of the line. In addition to this viaduct 
there is electrification program which takes in all the territory 
between Spuyten Duyvil at the northernmost end of Manhattan 
Island and Sixtieth street and which will, together with the new 
viaduct, necessitate the building of a new freight station, yard and 
milk shed to replace the present One Hundred and Thirtieth 
street station facilities. This new yard will be on the present 
level and will extend from One Hundred and Thirty-fifth street 
north nearly to One Hundred and Fifty-eighth street. It is esti- 
mated that the electrification itself, including new equipment, will 
cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $27,000,000. 

New equipment to be purchased will consist of 33 electric road 
locomotives, 13 electric switch engines and, probably, 28 of the 
new Diesel oil-electric type. Of these only the oil-electrics will 
be operated below Seventy-second street. 

The power north from Seventy-second street will be furnished 
by a third-rail contact, the same type as is now used on the electric 
division of the New York Central. The same 650-volt d. c. 
power will be used. It is planned to make considerable increases 
in the capacity of the main power stations at Yonkers and Port 
Morris, and also to erect sub-stations at One Hundred and Fifty- 
eighth street and at Seventy-second street. 
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Railway Financial News 


Atcuison, TorekKa & SANTA Fe.—Acquisition—This company 
and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to acquire control of the 
Healdton & Santa Fe by acquisition of its stock by the A. T. & 
S. F., and by lease to the G. C. & S. F. 














\ucusta BeL_r—F inal Value—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has found the final value for rate-making purposes of the 
property owned and used for common-carrier purposes to be 
$95,000 as of June 30, 1916. 


3ay Point & Crayton.—Final Value—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has found the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used for common-carrier 
purposes to be $136,000 as of June 30, 1916. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PauLt.—ZInvestigation Hearing.— 
The hearing at Washington before Commissioner Cox of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in connection with the commis- 
sion’s investigation of the affairs of the St. Paul was concluded 
on December 4 and an adjournment was taken to Chicago on 
December 15, when President H. E. Byram will be recalled for 
further cross-examination. After H. E. Pierpont, traffic manager, 
had devoted a day to explaining how the complications in the 
western rate structure had held down the company’s earnings, 
S. A. Dudley, tax commissioner for the railroad, showed the effect 
of increased taxation and E. C. Gibbs outlined the operations of 
the Milwaukee Land Company. R. Beeuwkes, electrical engineer, 
discussed the electrification of the line in the West, saying it had 
resulted in a saving of $12,000,000 on an investment of $15,000,000. 
He analyzed the economies effected and expressed the opinion that 
the electrification had fully justified itself 


CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD & St. Louis.—Securities—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $500,000 of first mortgage bonds, $500,000 of 6 per cent 
preferred stock and $25,000 of common stock for the purpose of 
purchasing part of the line of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 
from Springfield to Lock Haven, IIl., 78.78 miles. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.—Dividend 
Rate Increased —Directors, meeting on December 9, declared a 
quarterly dividend on the common stock of 13% per cent which 
places this stock on a 7 per cent annual basis as against the 
5 per cent rate established April, 1924. 


Dututn & NorTHEASTERN.—Bonds.—This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
$500,000 of 20-year 5 per cent bonds, for the purpose of paying 
off some notes and acquiring additional equipment. 


Farrcuitp & NorTHEASTERN.—Final Vaiue—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
poses to be $884,746 as of June 30, 1916. 


Georcia, FLortipa & ALABAMA.—Equipment Trust Certificates.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the issuance 
of $750,000 equipment trust certificates, series A, to be sold to 
F. L. Fuller Company of Cleveland, Ohio, and Freeman & Co., 
of New York at 95. The equipment includes 280 new box cars 
and 8 new passenger train cars having a total approximate cost 
of $741,903, and second hand equipment estimated by the carrier 
to have a ledger value less depreciation of $243,058. 


Gur, Mopsite & NortTHERN.—Dividends.—Directors have de- 
clared an additional 444 per cent on the preferred stock, payable 
January 1 to stockholders of record December 15. Of this divi- 
dend, 34 of 1 per cent is to be considered as an adjustment of 
the regular 6 per cent dividend to January 1, 1925, this covering 
a change in dividend date from November 15 to January 1. This 
adjustment will bring the total dividend this year to 634 per cent, 
6 per cent having already been paid. The remainder of the present 
dividend is to be charged against accumulations on the preferred 
stock which on January 1 will be 20 per cent. It is understood 


December 12, 1925 


that the directors propose to pay the regular 6 per cent next year 
and that they hope to effect a further reduction of accumulations. 


Kansas City SouTHEeRN.—Acquisition—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire control by lease of the Texarkana & Fort Smith, which 
it controls by stock ownership. The Texarkana & Fort Smith has 
also applied for authority to issue $10,000,000 of bonds, to be 
guaranteed by the Kansas City Southern, under a new first 
mortgage, to pay off $5,591,000 of existing bonds so that the new 
mortgage will be a first and prior lien, and to provide for addi- 
tions and betterments, 


MaINneE CENTRAL.—Bonds—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $50,000 
and to sell $4,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds, to retire $3,123,000 of notes to the U. S. government and 
reimburse the treasury for expenditures, to be sold at 97% to 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


MicHiGAN CENTRAL.—E.xtra Dividend—Directors, meeting on 
December 9, declared an extra dividend of 7% per cent in addi- 
tion to the regular semi-annual dividend of 10 per cent payable 


January 29 to stockholders of record on December 31. 


Missourt Paciric.—Equipment Trusts Sold—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. have sold at an average price of 98, giving an average yield 
of 4.82 per cent, $4,830,000 4% per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, series E. 


New York CENTRAL.—Dividends of Subsidiary Companies.— 
See Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis and Michigan 
Central. 


WasasH.—-Equipment Trusts Sold—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have 
sold at an average price of 98, giving an average yield of 4.82 
per cent, $4,185,000 414 per cent equipment trust certificates, 
series F. 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroosteok.—Common, 75c, quarterly; preferred, 134 per cent, 
quarterly, payable January 1 to holders of record December 15. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna.—Common, 4% per cent, quarterly; preferred, 2 
per cent, both payable December 30 to holders of record December 15. 

Chicage, Rock Island & Pacific.—6 per cent preferred, 3 per cent, semi- 
annually; 7 per cent, preferred, 3% per cent. semi-annually, both payable 
December 31 to holders of record December 11. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis——Common, 1% per cent, 
quarterly; preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly; both payable January 20 to 
holders of record December 31. 

Consolidated Rys. of Cuba.—Freferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable 
January 1 to holders of record December 15. 

Cuba Railroad.—-Common, $1.40, quarterly, payable December 31 to 
holders of record December 31. 

Great Northern.—Preferred, 2% per cent, semi-annually, payable February 
1 to holders of record December 24. 

Cult, Mobile & Northern.—Arrears, 3% per cent; adj., % per cent, payable 
January 1 to holders of record December 15. 

Lehigh Valley.—Commen, 13% per cent, preferred, 2% per cent; both 
payable January 2 to holders of record December 19. 

Michigan Central.—10 per cent. semi-annually; 74 per cent, extra; both 
payable January 29 to holders of record December 31. 

New York Central—1% per cent, quarterly: payable February 1 to 
holders of record December 31. 

Old Colony.-1¥% per cent, quarterly, payable January 1 to holders of 
record, December 12. 

Pere Marquette.—Commen, 1 per cent, quarterly, payable January 2 to 
holders of record December 15. Prior preference, 1% per cent, quarterly: 
preferred, 1% per cent, quaterly, both payable February 1 to holders -f 
record January 15. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—$2.50, semi-annually, payable February 1 to 
holders of record January 11. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—Commen, 1% per cent, quarterly, 
payable January 2 to holders of recerd December 10. Preferred, 134 per 
cent, quarterly, payable January 5 to helders of record December 10. 

St. Louis Southwestern.—Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable December 
31 to holders cf record December 15. 

loronto, Hamilton & Buffalo—Stock dividend, 20 per cent; cash, 6 per 
cent; both pavable December 31 to holders of record December 28. 

_ Virginian Railway.—Commen, 6 per cent, payahle December 31 to holders 
of record December 21. 





Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Dec.8 Week Year 
Average pt“ce oi 20 1epresentative rail- 


NE EN oc area ak Wak dc cune dk wate tem 94.80 93.35 79.98 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
WE adiecs Jauss ue eeceneegeeests 93.42 93.09 89.06 
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Executive 


Hal Gaylord has been appointed assistant to the president of 
the Kansas City Southern, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., a newly created position. 


J. M. Kurn, president of the St. Louis-San Francisco, has 
been elected also president of the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham 
& Pensacola, which was recently acquired by the Frisco. J. 
E. Hutchison, vice-president in charge of operation, and B. T. 
Wood, vice-president and chief purchasing officer of the St. 
|_ouis-San Francisco, have been elected to similar offices on 
the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola. W. B. Hareson, 
receiver for the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola prior 
to its purchase by the [risco, has been elected vice-president. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


F. H. Hamilton, vice-president, secretary and treasurer of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, E. T. Miller, general solicitor, 
and E. H. Bunnel, controller, have been elected also to similar 
positions on the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola. 


E. W. Peabody, who has been pronioted to auditor of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo.. 
was born on February 9, 1874, at St. Louis, and was graduated 
from the University of 
Chicago in 1896. He 
entered railway service 
in 1899 in the operating 
department of the Ma- 
con, Dublin & Savan- 
nah, where he remained 
until March, 1903, when 
he was employed as a 
clerk on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Mr. Peahody. was ap- 
pointed a trainmaster on 
the San Francisco & 
Northwestern in 1907, 
and in 1909 was ap- 
pointed superintendent 
of transportation of the 
American Railway of 
Porto Rico. In 1911 he 
returned to the Santa 
Fe as chief clerk to the 
general manager of the 
western lines, and in 1913, was appointed traveling accountant 
of the Illinois Central. Mr. Peabody entered the service of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas in 1915, when he was appointed statis- 
tician. During federal control he was appointed treasurer for 
the receiver, and in March, 1920, was appointed assistant to 
the receiver. Mr. Peabody was elected secretary of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas in May, 1923, and continued in that capac- 
ity until his recent promotion to auditor. 





E. W. Peabody 


D. E. McInnis, a member of the firm of solicitors for Okla- 
homa of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., has been promoted to general solic- 
itor, with- headquarters at Chicago, succeeding Gardner Lath- 
rop, who has been appointed special counsel. Mr. Lathrop 
was born on February 16, 1850, at Waukesha, Wis., being 
graduated from the University of Missouri in 1867, from Yale 
University in 1869, and from the Law School of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1873. He entered railway service as local attorney 
for the Santa Fe at Kansas City, Mo., in 1876. He was pro- 
moted to solicitor for Missouri and Iowa in 1886, and held that 
position until April 1, 1905, when he was »rompted tp, general 
solicitor, with headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Lathr)p con- 
tinued,in that capacity until his recent appointment as special 
counsel. The appointment, which is effective January 1, was 
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made in order to relieve Mr. Lathrop of his routine duties as 
general solicitor while retaining his counsel in special cases. 


N. A. Phillips, who has been promoted to secretary of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
was born at Cisne, IIl., on October 7, 1887, and entered rail- 
way service in March, 1907, as a clerk and stenographer in the 
office of the general foreman of bridges and buildings of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco. He was employed in a similar ca- 
pacity in the general freight, passenger and purchasing de- 
partments of the Mississippi River & Bonne Perre in Septem- 
ber, 1907, and was promoted to chief clerk to the purchasing 
agent in September, 1910. Mr. Phillips entered the service of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas in January, 1912, as a clerk in the 
office of the president. In September, 1913, he was promoted 
to secretary to the president, which position he left in April, 
1918, to enlist in the 66th Engineers Regiment, a railway oper- 
ating organization. Returning to the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
as secretary to the president in June, 1919, Mr. Phillips was 
promoted to assistant secretary of the road in April, 1923, 
which position he held until his recent promotion to secretary. 


Operating 


W. H. Blake, superintendent of the Tampa & Gulf Coast 
and the Tampa Northern, has also been appointed superin- 
tendent of the West Florida division of the Seaboard Air Line, 
with headquarters at Tampa, Fla. 


J. D’Esposito, chief engineer of the Chicago Union Station 
Company, has been appointed also acting general manager, 
succeeding Colonel N. L. Howard, whose election as president 
of the Chicago Great Western was reported in the Railway 
Age of November 7. 


F. Duffy has been appointed trainmaster of the Seaboard 
Air Line, the Tampa & Gulf Coast and the Tampa Northern, 
with headquarters at Tampa, Fla. F. M. Bennett has been 
appointed assistant trainmaster, with headquarters at Waldo, 
Fla. A. G. Kipple has been appointed chief dispatcher, with 
headquarters at Tampa, Fla. 


J. B. Silaz, superintendent of the Jonesboro, Lake City & 
Eastern, with headquarters at Jonesboro, Ark., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the Jonesboro subdivision 
of the River division of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with the 
same headquarters, the Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern, hav- 
ing been acquired by the Frisco, and made a subdivision of 
the River division. 


A. L. Haldeman, who has been on leave of absence on ac- 
count of illness, has returned to his position as superintendent 
of the Cedar Rapids-Minnesota division of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Ia. F. 
A. Bogue, acting superintendent during Mr. Haldeman’s ab- 
sence, has returned to his position as trainmaster of the Cedar 
Rapids-Minnesota division, with the same headquarters. 


C. W. Bearden, superintendent of transportation of the 
Chicago & Alton, with headquarters at Chicago, IIl., has been 
transferred to Bloomington, Ill. Alex Grant has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of car service at Chicago, a newly 
created position. He will have charge of all reports pertaining 
to car movement, car records per diem and tracing, heretofore 
under the jurisdiction of the superintendent of transportation. 


S. E. Willis, trainmaster on the Colorado division of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at Hoisington, Kan., has 
been transferred to the Wagoner district of the Central di- 
vision, with headquarters at Van Buren, Ark., succeeding W. 
E. Romine. J. C. Paslay, trainmaster of the River and Inde- 
pendence districts of the Eastern division, with headquarters 
at Jefferson City, Mo., has been transferred to the Colorado 
division, in place of Mr. Willis. E. B. Stevenson has been 
appointed trainmaster of the River and Independence districts, 
succeeding Mr. Paslay. C. B. Wilbanks has been appointed 
assistant trainmaster of the East and West and Herrin dis- 
tricts of the Illinois division, with headquarters at Bush, IIL. 


W. C. Owens, who has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Kamloops division of the Canadian National, with head- 
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quarters at Kamloops Junction, B. C., was born on October 29, 
1884, at Manitou, Man., and entered railway service in May, 
1904, in the legal department of the Canadian Northern, now a 
part of the Canadian National. He was transferred as a clerk 
to the construction department in May, 1907, being employed 
in the operating department as freight brakeman in Septem- 
ber, 1908. Mr. Owens was promoted to conductor in July, 
1911, and in November, 1919, was promoted to trainmaster, 
with headquarters at Prince Albert, Sask. In February, 1920, 
he was transferred to Saskatoon, Sask., later being promoted 
to assistant division superintendent there. Mr. Owens was 
transferred to the Kamloops division in May, 1923, where he 
remained until his recent promotion to superintendent of the 
Kamloops division 


Henry C. White, who has been promoted to superintendent 
of terminals of the Canadian National and the Grand Trunk, 
with headquarters at Port Huron, Mich., was born on August 
5, 1877, at Frankville, 
Ont., and entered rail 
way service in Febru 
ary, 1896, as a switch- 
man on the Canada At- 
lantic, now a part of 
the Canadian National. 
He was promoted to 
telegrapher and agent 
in April, 1897, and in 
May of the following 
year was promoted to 
train dispatcher. He 
was transferred to the 
Ottawa division of the 
Grand Trunk in No- 
vember, 1905, where he 
remained until April, 
1911, when he was pro 
moted to rules instruc 
tor. Mr. White was re- 
appointed train dis- 
patcher in August of 
the same year, and was promoted to chief train dispatcher in 
July, 1912. He was promoted to trainmaster on the Chicago 
division in June, 1917, transferred to the Detroit division in 
August, 1919, and transferred back to the Chicago division in 
August, 1920. He remained there until his recent promotion 
to superintendent of terminals. 





H. C. White 


C. S. Christoffer, who has been promoted to general super- 
intendent of .the Northern district of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., was born 
at Stoughton, Wis., on 
June 29, 1882, and en- 
tered railway service as 
a bill clerk on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, in 1898. He was 
later promoted to tele- 
graph operator and sta- 
tion agent and in 1901 
was promoted to train 
dispatcher on the North- 
ern division, later serv- 
ing in a similar capacity 
on the Superior and La 
Crosse divisions. Mr. 
Christoffer was pro- 
moted to trainmaster of 
the terminals at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in 1910, 
and was transferred to 
the Superior division in 
1913. He was _ trans- 
ferred to the Illinois 
division in 1916 and in the following year was promoted to 
assistant superintendent of the Milwaukee terminals. He was 





C. S. Christoffer 


promoted to superintendent of terminals at Chicago in De- 
cember, 1917, and held that position until April, 1923, when he 
was transferred to the Iowa and Dakota division. 


Mr. Chris- 
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December 12, 1925 


toffer continued there until his recent promotion to general 
superintendent of the Northern district. 


Mechanical 


H. Y. Harris has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Seaboard Air Line, the Tampa & Gulf Coast and the Tampa 
Northern, with headquarters at Tampa, Fla. R. R. Harris has 
been appointed road foreman of engines, with headquarters at 
Tampa, Fla., and H. M. Agin has been appointed road foreman 
of engines, with headquarters at Waldo, Fla. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


H. O. Kaigler has been appointed division engineer of the 
Seaboard Air Line, the Tampa & Gulf Coast and the Tampa 
Northern, with headquarters at Tampa, Fla. 


Purchasing and Stores 


R. E. Clark, general purchasing agent of the Nevada North- 
ern, has resigned to become vice-president in charge of sales 
of the American Rubber Manufacturing Company, Oakland, 
Cal. 


Obituary 


John C. Patterson, for nearly 30 years connected with the 
engineering department of the Great Northern, who died in 
Los Angeles, Cal., on November 6, was born at Lawrence, 
Mass., on March 10, 1858, and graduated from the Maine State 
College with the degree in civil engineering in 1878. He en- 
tered railway service in 1880 as an assistant engineer on the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, now a part of the Great 
Northern, being later employed in a similar capacity on new 
lines of the company in Minnesota and North Dakota and on 
the Northern Pacific, surveying and constructing branch lines 
in the state of Washington. After several years service as 
resident engineer of the Montana Central, and later in charge 
of construction of the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, Mr. Patter- 
son was transferred by the Great Northern to St. Paul as resi- 
dent engineer in March, 1902, being promoted to principal 
assistant engineer in March, 1903. On January 1, 1906, he was 
promoted to assistant chief engineer, and held that position 
until May 1, 1913, when he resigned to take charge of several 
construction projects for A. Guthrie & Co., contractors and 
engineers of St. Paul. From 1917 ta 1921 Mr. Patterson was 
employed by the Great Northern as assistant engineer on 
special work, mostly in connection with federal valuation. He 
retired from active service in December, 1921. 


Orin P. McCarty, assistant to the passenger traffic manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, died on December 7 at his 
home in Baltimore. Mr. McCarty was a native of Massillon, 
Ohio, where he was born in 1848. He entered railway service 
June 1, 1864, as a clerk in the general ticket office ef the Cin- 
cinnati & Chicago Air Line Railway. He served later as city 
ticket agent of the Chicago & Great Eastern. In 1866 went 
with the Columbus & Indianapolis Central and the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis. In January, 1870, and for the next 
ten years he was chief clerk in the general ticket office of the 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western and for megnths was 
identified with the passenger affairs of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way. He was promoted to assistant general ticket agent of 
the same road in 1887 and in 1888 became chief e]erk of the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s general passenger department, being pro- 
moted the following year to assistant general passenger agent 
and general passenger agent of its southwestern lines in 1890. 
Between 1894 and 1897 he was connected with the Southern 
Pacific, returning to the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern as 
general passenger agent in September of the latter year. Four 
teen years later he was advanced to passenger traffic manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, his jurisdiction being extended over 
the whole system of lines owned and leased on October 4, 
1916. During 1918-1919 he served a term as president of the 
American Association of Passenger Traffic Officers. In De- 
cember, 1917, Mr. McCarty was relieved of active duties and 
appointed assistant to the passenger traffic manager. 












